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THE DESERT AND ITS ADVENTURES. 


Tue ancient and classical comparison of the Desert to 
the ocean, and the oases to verdant islands scattered on 
its surface, is as true to nature as it is beautiful in 
poetry; and it may assist in presenting to the ima- 
gination a more correct picture than is usually drawn 
of the great African wilderness. The Sahara, or Falat, 
as it is now more frequently called, has too long been a 
land of mystery, peopled only with paradoxes, and fertile 
only in natural impossibilities. It is represented as a 
uniform plain, entirely composed of arid sands, without 
water, without vegetation, offering, in short, no suste- 
nance for either animal or vegetable life; then palm- 


| trees are made to rise in this empire of absolute ste- 
| rility, and wild beasts to raven in solitudes denuded of 


everything that could serve for nourishment or prey. 
Let us try if we cannot extract from the Algerian expe- 
riences of the French some ideas more consonant with 
nature and probability, and at the same time still more 
redolent of that spirit of romance which hovers over 
the waste places of the earth. 

The fertile tract of country occupying the north of 


|, Africa, and stretching along the shores of the Mediter- 


ranean, is called the Tell, and may be considered the 
continent of the white people. It is a belt of about eighty 
miles broad from north to south, bounded on the north 
by the humid plains of the Mediterranean, and on the 
south by the burning waves of the Desert, which recent 
French writers call the Algerian Sahara. This desert, 
which includes the solitudes of Shott, Aughad, &c. 
divided by the great Atlas Mountains, and diversified 
with numerous oases, represents a sea studded with 
islands grouped in archipelagoes. Proceeding south- 
ward, we arrive at the great ocean, that is, the Central 
Desert; and beyond it, still southward, is Soudan or 
Nigritia, the name given to an immense region little 
known to Europeans. This is the continent of the 
black people, bounding the sandy ocean to the south. 
The fleets which plough these dangerous deeps are 
the caravans. They are equipped on the shores of 
the Tell; put in to the islands of the Algerian Sahara, 
to renew their provisions and trade with the inhabi- 
tants; at length they quit these archipelagoes, turn 
their head southward, and make for the continent of the 
blacks, whose principal port is Timbuctoo. The cara- 
vans that merely pass from one oasis to another are but 
cruisers ; those only which steer for Timbuctoo or the 
Haousa, undertake what is deemed a voyage. They 
are organised on a most extensive scale, and supplied 
with implements of war, on account of the ex§jmies that 
they may expect to encounter. 

The great Central Desert of Falat exhibits consider- 
able portions of surface covered with scauty vegetation ; 
besides these there are stony plains, for the most part 


= 


somewhat elevated; lines of dunes, or sandy hills, 
which are generally, but not always, liable to shiftings ; 
large sheets of perfectly arid and barren shingle; and 
depressions constituting basins, in which the waters 
settle that have flowed through the country in the 
rainy season. The most remarkable deviation from this 
general character is the famous Djebel-Hoggar, which 
rises like a large island in the bosom of the sandy ocean. 
The plateau and peaks of Djebel-Hoggar must be very 
high, for though it is in the torrid zone, the inhabitants 
line their dresses with fur, and huddle together under 
tents covered with skins, to secure themselves against 
the intense cold. 

The driest and most barren parts of the Falat are 
those where the ground is stony, raised, and steady. 
Over these tracts the sands often roll in the form of 
vortices, or settle in temporary hills, Which are soon 
removed by the wind, and rolled down the declivities. 
They then gather and settle in the hollows above- 
mentioned: and thus it is easy to explain why vegeta- 
tion is seldom found in the bottom of these basins—why 
there is no formation of beautiful oases, as in the Algerian 
Sahara. If the water is a fertilising element on the 
one hand, the quantities of sand on the other, passing 
and repassing over every inch of the soil, is a powerful 
obstacle to vegetation. The hollows thus present simul- 
taneously the principles of life and death. Even in 
the Algerian Sahara this antagonistic operation of sand 
and water on vegetation may be observed; the oases 
are constantly menaced by sandhills, which advance 
towards them, encroach by degrees on their gardens, 
and threaten their very existence. 

But the Falat differs from the Algerian Desert, in 
having much more sand and less vegetation; being 
subject also to a temperature considerably higher, and 
liable to severe storms, which sometimes bury whole 
caravans in the sand. Far also from being studded 
with frequent and beautiful oases, its wells are often 
two or three hundred miles apart. And if, as some- 
times happens, a storm has blown the sand in such a man- 
ner as entirely to cover the wells and springs to which 
the fainting caravan had been pressing, both man and 
beast must perish, unless the encumbrance can be cleared 
away; or the water, having taken another course, be 
found in some neighbouring spot. In the twenty-three 
days’ journey from Agabli to Timbuctoo, eight or ten 
are reckoned on without water; and this is the portion 
of the journey which is most dreaded. If the sirocco 
overtakes a caravan here, and blows for some time, it 
dries up the water, and occasions many deaths. But 
this is not a sandy tract; the soil is composed of a stiff, 
red earth, which is called tanegroufle. 

The palm-tree does not grow in the Falat; and there 
are some places quite destitute of every species of vege- 
tation. But for the most part we find plants scattered 
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everywhere, and more thickly in the hollows which 
have not been invaded by the sand. On the driest 
tracts, few animals are to be met with; but about the 
skirts of the Desert, and in the mountains, we find 
giraffes, ostriches, gazelles, zebras, antelopes, lions, 
panthers, and serpents. Among the domestic animals 
are the goat and the sheep—nearly the only ones which 
thrive in the most inauspicious situations. 

The spaces which are utterly dry and barren have of 
course no settled inhabitants, but are from time to time 
tracked by caravans or traversed by freebooters. On 
the other hand, wherever there are found even scanty sup- 
plies of water and vegetation, there may be seen groups 
of tents, sheltering a miserable population whom one 
might suppose incapable of supporting life on the little 
share of nature’s bounty that falls to their inheritance. 

The inhabitants of the Central Desert are called 
Touareg; Targui being the singular. They are a white 
people, and are often supposed to be like the inhabitants 
of Sahara, of the Berebber race. Certainly there are 
several points of resemblance between them; but the 
Touareg have habits, manners, and a way of life quite 
peculiar to themselves. Their language is derived 
from that of Barbary ; but it is a dialect very different 
from that spoken in the oases. It has a roughness, 
which has led to its being called the German of the 
Desert ; and seems to approximate most to the language 
of the Gouanches, the former inhabitants of the Cana- 
ries. In religion the Touareg follow Islamism; but 
they singularly mingle the idolatrous rites of Fetishism 
with the duties of the Koran. 

The Touareg do not compose a tribe merely, but a 
great nation—the scum, the pirates of the sandy ocean. 
Driven in all probability at some remote period from 
the Tell, by the invasions of the conquerors who have 
successively appeared in Algiers, then expelled from 
the Algerian Sahara, which they seem to have occupied 
in early ages, they appear desirous of avenging them- 
selves to this day on the descendants of those who 
banished their race to the Desert. Their families live 
in towns to the south-east, along the borders of Soudan, 
or occupy huts in the Djebel-Hoggar above-mentioned ; 
and here the men also spend the months of winter. But 
in spring they betake themselves to a wandering life, 
their occupation being either to transport goods along 
the line from RK’ Dames to Demergon, or to rob the cara- 
vans on the line from Timbuctoo to Insalah. 

In all his expeditions, whether honest or otherwise, 
the mehari is the inseparable companion of the Targui. 
The accounts which have been given of the sagacity, 
docility, and swiftness of this animal are almost incre- 
dible. General Marey, who appears to have seen three 
of them, thinks that the mehari is to the common 
camel just what a racer is to a draught-horse. ‘The 
Central Desert is not only its native country, but, it 
would seem, its exclusive abode. It has very rarely been 
seen in the Tell, or indeed in any of the more northern 
parts of Africa; the reason being, either that it cannot 
be acclimatised, or, as some say, that it dies from eating 
a poisonous plant called drias; which is so like a nutri- 
tious one belonging to Falat, that the animal does not 
perceive the difference, and perishes the victim of its 
error. It is a dry, nervous, lean, supple, sober, and 
submissive creature, and allows itself to be guided by 
means of a long rein, which is either passed through 
the ring, or hooked to the small metallic trunk which is 
fastened through the muzzle. His prodigious swiftness 
is suitable to the immensity of the plains which he has 
to traverse. The natives divide their meharis into ten 
classes: the lowest comprehends those which can make 
about twenty-five of our miles in a day, and the highest 
those which clear ten times the distance in the same 
space of time. It is confidently asserted that a good 
mehari can travel from seventy to eighty miles day 
after day continuously. 


Their mode of rearing this favourite animal is singu- 
lar. When it is born, they plunge it to the neck in fine, 
shifting sand, that the delicate bones of its legs may 
not be bent by supporting the weight of its body; and 
for fourteen days it is subjected to a prescribed diet, 
chiefly consisting of butter and milk, of which both the 
composition and quantity are varied from day to day, 
according to well-known rules. It is an object of great 
solicitude that it should have a dam renowned for the 
rapidity of its movement, for it is a settled point in the 
Desert that the mehari inherits chiefly the maternal 
qualities. It is seldom allowed to run till the end of 
the first month; an iron ring is then passed through its 
nose, and its education is begun. 

The sagacity of a well-trained mehari is no less won- 
derful than his swiftness. * If the Targui chooses, in the 
midst of a rapid course, to plant his lance in the sand, 
the attentive animal, cognisant of his master’s every 
wish, turns round the weapon, till the cavalier has 
succeeded in picking it up again; then, without at all 
abating his speed, he pursues his course as before. 
When the warrior falls in battle, his faithful com- 
panion does not abandon the field: he approaches the 
Targui, stretches himself on the sand, like a dog fawn- 
ing at his master’s feet, watches whether he exhibits 
any sign of life, and appears to invite him to remount 
his back, and fly from the scene of carnage. If the 
Targui remains mute and motionless, the mehari takes 
the way to the town or douar* where his family reside ; 
and when they see him return alone, the women begin 
their lamentations for the dead, and the children raise 
the bitterest cries. The agitation spreads through the 
village, and all turn their anxious inquiring gaze to- 
wards the horizon: some dark spots appear; they in- 
crease and approach: these are other meharis without 
their masters; silently, but too truly, telling that the 
loved ones have been defeated and slain. 

The constitution of the Touareg, like that of their 
meharis, is dry; and their form so slender, that the 
appellation of lath is given to them throughout the 
Desert. They are divided into black and white; not 
according to the colour of their skin, but of their cos- 
tume. The white Touareg dress nearly like the Arabs, 
but the black have a peculiar stamp; their clothing, 
mounting, arms, manners, habitations, are unlike any 
of their neighbours. 

The black Touareg wear pantaloons, like Europeans, 
confined at the waist with a woollen girdle. They go 
barefooted, because they scarcely ever walk, but mount 
their meharis to pass the shortest distance from one 
place to another. Those, however, who are not rich 
enough to have an animal to ride on, wear a kind of 
sandal tied on their feet with strings. They dress in a 
variable number of vestments, made in the form of 
blouses, or loose gowns, and composed of cotton cloth, 
variously striped, and only a few inches broad. ‘This 
cloth is called saie, and is brought from the Negro 
country. Whether in the town or the camp, they gene- 
rally wear at least three of these blouses, the outer- 
most of which is ornamented with rich embroidery in 
gold, forming irregular designs, and particularly heavy 
on the left breast and the right shoulder-blade. When 
they betake themselves to the open country, they add 
other two blouses of a dark colour, and cover the head 
and neck with a long deep haick, or woollen scarf, which 
leaves only the eyes uncovered. The stuff of which 
this is composed is covered with a varnish, made from 
various gums, to prevent the adhesion of the sand. 
They shave the head, leaving only a long queue behind ; 
and they wear a chechia, which disappears under the 
folds of the haick, so that at a distance the Targui 
appears like a black spot gliding over the surface of 
the glittering sand. 

When the winter is over, the Targui prepares to tear 
himself from his repose and his family, and to pursue 
his marauding career. The fleets of caravans are now 


* A douar is a group of tents. 
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ploughing over the Falat; they must either pay him an 
impost, and thus gain his protection, or else they must 
fight their way. He furnishes himself with some scanty 
provisions, and a leathern bottle filled with water: he 
arms himself with his long lance, broad two-edged 
sword, a dagger, enclosed in a sheath attached to the 
fore-arm, his bow and arrows, and a shield of elephant’s 
skin. Thus equipped for war, he mounts his mehari, 
bestriding a kind of saddle placed between the hunch 
and shoulders. He bids a hasty adieu to his family in 
the act of urging on his courser, which carries him away 
so rapidly, that he hears not their responsive wishes for 
the success of his enterprise. He joins the piratical 
troop, which may number from a few hundred to two 
thousand men. They march only by night, under the 
guidance of the stars, and thus suffer much less from the 
noontide heats, as well as approach the caravan with 
more probability of being unobserved. Each morning 
they take their observations, and they can perceive the 
approach of a caravan at a distance of twenty-five miles 
at least. Whenever the camel-drivers have left their 
bivouac and commenced their march, the usual stillness 
of the Desert is disturbed, not by cries, not even by a 
vague sound, but by certain vibrations in the air, which 
can be detected only by the acute senses of the ‘Touareg. 
The robber-horde advance with caution, and presently 
a cloud of sand proves they were not mistaken, The 
attack is fixed for the following morning. But the 
caravan also has its scouts, who have glided like ser- 
pents among the undulations of the sand to reconnoitre 
the force of the enemy. The main body, encamped 
around some water-springs, wait with patience the re- 
turn of the explorers, If it appear that the robbers are 
so numerous that it would be unsafe to venture alone 
into the Desert, the caravan remains by the water for 
several days, or even weeks, or months, till other simi- 
larly-destined bands arrive; they then unite, and when 
the body is large enough, they prosecute their course. 
If, on the contrary, the pirates do not appear very for- 
midable, the caravan determines to proceed, sure to be 
attacked, and likely to lose some of their men, as well 
as loaded camels. 

The next morning a glimmering light appears in the 
horizon, and the disk of the sun comes into view almost 
immediately afterwards ; for in these countries the twi- 
light and dawn are but momentary. The camels lying 
with their long necks stretched out on the sand are 
awaked by their conductors, and utter their frightful 
grumbling. Some with great docility allow themselves 
to be loaded; others rise and attempt to escape; but a 
few gentle blows from the driver make them crouch 
down again. The Sheik-el-Bakal, commander of the 
fleet, is absolute master of all its movements, and gives 
the signal for starting when he deems all in readiness. 
The Menair, who are experienced travellers, acting in 
the capacity of pilots, take their places in the van, and 
the whole mass puts itself in motion. The scouts have 
observed the Touareg retire, doubtless to seek another 
prey; the marauders gradually fade in the distance, 
till they are entirely lost amid the warm tints of the 
horizon. 

But the merchants have mistaken a ruse of the enemy 
for a final retreat. The Touareg, learning from one of 
their own scouts that the caravan is proceeding, ap- 
proach it after the evening has closed in, clearing per- 
haps a hundred miles in a single night. At daybreak 
a hoarse, wild, fearful cry breaks the silence of the 
plain: it is the signal of attack. A desperate con- 
flict ensues. The sand is the battle-field; and it will be 
the only grave of the vanquished. Happy those who 
fall by a mortal blow, rather than be left lingering 
wounded on the plain! The conqueror would not take 
the trouble of despatching those he has prostrated ; he 
knows that the Desert will complete the work of death, 
and that the tedious agonies of thirst and despair are 
more cruel than any tortures his bitterest vengeance 
could suggest. After the massacre comes the pillage ; 
aud the victorious troop, carrying off their spoil, and 


leading away their loaded camels, disappear behind the 
sand-hills. 


In the evening the sand and sky are bathed in lurid 
colours by the setting sun: these brilliant tints become 
by degrees brown and sombre; till, in the darkness 
which veils the heavens and weighs on the earth, no- 
thing meets the eye but a track as of fire in the horizon. 
In the stillness of night one may for a time hear cries, 
and prayers, and blasphemies from the scene of the late 
carnage ; but the Mussulman soon wraps himself up in 
that passive resignation which is one of the leading 
features of his character; and he will die without a 
rebellious feeling against the fate which he believes 
was determined for him by an unalterable decree from 
the moment of his birth. Some shadows may be seen 
to move, to creep along, and to fall again immovable : 
these are the last convulsions of the dying. 

A dull sound arises, increases, approaches; the atmo- 
sphere becomes unusually dry and heavy; each breath 
of wind is as suffocating as the blast which escapes 
from a burning furnace; and the particles of sand, which 
are lashed into shape, appear to burn like sparks from 
a crackling fire. It is the siroceo! The sands roll 
their impalpable grains over each other; the surface of 
the plain ripples at first like a tranquil lake when agi- 
tated by the fall of an insect. But the undulations in- 
crease more and more ; now it may be called a billowy 
sea; and the vortices rise in the air, turning spirally 
at the base, spreading like a sheaf at the top, and in- 
creasing in their course over the sand, which they worm 
out by this whirling motion, 

The noise again decreases, ¢ 1 at last is entirel 
hushed; the troubled air becomes calm; and the men 
ness of night supersedes the hot breath of the sirocco. 
But the sand has engulfed the wreck of the caravan; 
the moon shines on a level plain; and 4ll is silence and 
solitude in the Desert! 


THE CADET BRANCH. 


Two of the cheeriest, blithest ladies of my acquaint- 
ance were the Misses Tabitha and Deborah Darvill, 
who, with their long-widowed, gray-haired mother, 
resided, a few years ago, in one of the pleasant semi- 
rural cottages the neighbourhood of London is so 
thickly studded with; upon an income which, to per- 
sons unfamiliar with the magic of a minute and judi- 
cious economy, might appear barely sufficient for the 
mere necessaries of life, but which they made amply 
suffice for most of its modest luxuries. Guileless, 
cheerful - hearted maidens! who that witnessed with 
what a gentle, loving-kindness you 


* Rocked the cradle of declining age’— 


how gaily you gossipped, how prettily you played and 
sung—how sensibly, when you had nothing better to 
do, you discoursed—could have thought otherwise than 
contemptuously of the venerable fallacy which connects 
misanthropy with elderly-maidenhood, and invariably 
associates singleness at forty with crabbedness and an 
evil disposition? For myself, I beg to express a firm 
belief that if Tabby and Debby—familiar domestic 
brevities these, permitted, be it understood, only to a 
favoured few—I say I firmly believe that if Tabby and 
Debby had each blessed three husbands, and been 
surrounded by a dozen or more cherubs in bibs and 
pinafores, they could scarcely have been more gentle, 
obliging, and thoroughly amiable than they actually 
were. This, I repeat, is my solemn opinion. But 
coming as it does from a confirmed old bachelor, it 
must of course be taken cum grano salis. One weak- 
ness, besides tea, these ladies confessed to: they loved, 
with an enthusiasm unsurpassed by that of the cele- 
brated Mrs Battle, a sound, quiet rubber of whist—good 
old constitutional whist, mind; none of your short 
heresies—with its illustrations, ‘a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigour of the game.’ Fortunately they 
lived in a thoroughly whist neighbourhood. The two 
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semi-detached cottages that, with their own, constituted 
the chief street of that young locality, were occupied by 
two staid widowers; with whom, since the death and 
burial of their wives, whist seemed the one-cherished 
object of existence; and hundreds of rubbers were 
valiantly fought out in that pleasantest of pleasant 
parlours between the mature maidens and their some- 
what ancient neighbours—Mr Peter Danby, and Mr 
John Dusatoy. 

Yes, Peter Danby and John Dusatoy are the names 
of the gentlemen; but if the reader is to understand 
clearly this charming little ‘ histoirette’—that is, if I do 
not mar it in the telling—something more of introduc- 
tion than the mere announcement of their names is 
essentially necessary. Mr Peter Danby—a man of 
singularly-expressive silence—may be dismissed after 
his own manner in a very few words. He is a retired 
drysalter, living physically and morally upon the accu- 
mulations, material and mental, of former exertions. 
The first—the material—are decidedly the most tangible, 
consisting as they do of between five and six thousand 
pounds in sundry solid securities, national and joint- 
stock. The mental capital, though not perhaps so accu- 
rately set down, nor so easily reckoned up as consols 
and debentures, must necessarily be considerable ; as, 


| without having added one single item to it within the 


memory of the oldest inhabitant of the street—who is 
unquestionably the old lady yonder, nodding so com- 
fortably in her arm-chair over her knitting—he has for 
many years enjoyed, and still continues to enjoy, a 
daily reputation from it: a man of powerful action I 
have no doubt, but of marvellous few words. Many a 


| brave talker, I am told, he has in his time listened down: 


kept steadily at it, in fact, till the fountain was tho- 
roughly run out. Shortly, to sum him up, and give his 
brief-total, he is a kind of drysalter-illustration of Mr 
Carlyle’s somewhat paradoxical apothegm in his Hero 
as Poet: ‘speech is great, but silence is greater.’ His 
tremendous superiority at whist may be imagined. 

Mr John Dusatoy, on the other hand, is essentially a 
man of words; but unfortunately of such small ones, 
that a shower of them produces the faintest imaginable 
impression. A decent, quiet, well-meaning little man, 
nevertheless, is John Dusatoy. Dusatoy, I repeat, is a 
very quiet, respectable person; wears a carefully-kept 
flaxen wig, and has everything handsome and com- 
fortable about him; and, to crown all, a daughter, 
who— 

Yes, sir; positively the young lady seated at the rose- 
wood work-table, with the beautifully-moulded Grecian 
head, raven tresses, dark full brilliant eyes—and now, 
as she rises to snuff the candles for the absorbed whist- 
players, you perceive, of queenly figure and graceful, 
elastic carriage—is the little flaxen wig’s heiress and 
only daughter, Geraldine Dusatoy. ... Well, sir, what 
of that? I maintain that it is a soap and candle 
dealer’s birthright—his and every man’s inalienable, 
constitutional privilege—to have his daughter christened 
by any name he pleases. You admit it? That being 
the case, I don’t mind still farther enlightening you. 
But in order that I should be enabled to do so, you 
must, if you please, step back with me to just seventeen 
years ago last Monday evening. A long distance! And 
now we have got to it, only look what a dark, gusty, 
sleety, plashy, disagreeable evening it is! Well, 
on this very evening Mr John Dusatoy was belated at 
a distance of something more than six miles from his 
lawful home and wife, situated both of them in one of 
the large manufacturing towns of the north of England. 
It was entirely his own fault, I must tell you, that he 
was thus belated. He might have been home hours 
before, had he not been fascinated, juggled out of his 
usual prudence, by a troop of spangled vagabonds, 
with a black-eyed gipsy girl for their prima donna, 
who were exhibiting their tricks and tumblings at the 
* Golden Fleece,’ whither Mr John Dusatoy had betaken 
himself by appointment early in the afternoon, for the 
settlement of a rather heavy account. When he at last 


rose to depart, he found that he had awfully overstayed 
his time ; and direful were the forebodings which filled 
his mind as to the reception he should meet with from 
Mrs Dusatoy—a respectable, but altogether over-elo- 
quent lady, who, John instinctively felt, as he glanced 
at the hands of his watch, had already heaped up abun- 
dant treasures for him. ‘Nearly seven miles by the 
road,’ soliloquised the repentant, self-accusing soap- 
dealer: ‘ bless me, I shall be two hours or more getting 
home that way. Through the wood saves nearly three 
miles; but then it is so plaguy dark, I might miss 
my way. He nevertheless resolved to venture. The 


brandy and water he had swallowed rendered him | 
unusually valiant; and on he desperately staggered, — 
Rash, rarely | 


through marsh, and brake, and brier. 
successful men are they who wander from beaten paths 
in search of short cuts to desired havens; and honest 
Dusatoy proved no exception to the rule. For more 
than two mortal hours did he wander to and fro in the 
dark, marshy, perplexing wood; till, worn out, be- 
wildered, terrified almost to death, he sat down upon a 
damp, uncomfortable stump, fairly overcome with fright 
and vexation. The imminence of the peril roused him 
to renewed exertion. ‘Man lost!—man lost !—man 
lost!’ he shouted, jumping up, and raising his voice to 


a dreadfully-cracked pitch, in the desperate hope of | 


attracting assistance. The strange sounds echoed 


through the stillness of the forest ; but nosympathising _ 
* Man lost!— | 


voice responded to the agonised appeal. 
man lost!’ reiterated the perturbed but persistent oil- 
man with quavering vehemence. This time there was 
an answer. ‘ Who—o—o—o—o?’ came distinctly down 
the wind. ‘Poor Johnny Dusatoy!’ he replied with 
deprecatory supplication: ‘as honest a man as ever 
broke a bit of bread!’ ‘ Who—o—o—o—o?’ again 
returned the sympathising stranger. Johnny eagerly 
repeated his description, baptismal, patronymic, and 
moral, and still the same query replied to his frantic 
asseverations. On, however, he pressed in the direction 
of the voice ; and, as he conjectured, was not more than 
a quarter of a mile from the cold-blooded questioner, 
when, emerging from the tangled darkness into a some- 
what clear opening in the wood, he was startled out 
of his few remaining wits by the apparition of an enor- 
mous gipsy suddenly confronting and striding towards 
him. No wonder his jaws rattled like a pair of casta- 
nets, and that he shook in every fibre of his little body: 
it was—no doubt about it, considering the hour and the 
locality—a most unpleasant meeting. 

* Who is that?’ demanded the grim vagabond; ‘ who 
is os dialoguing with the owls at this time of 
night ?” 

*I—I-—I, p-o-o-o-r Jo-ohnny Du-u-u-satoy, as 
ho-o-o-nest a’ 

‘ Oh, it’s you, is it? I’m glad of it, for I thought I 
had missed you. You are the very man I want.’ 

* A-a-a-am I?’ 

* Yes: you are rich and childless ; and you must take 
this one, and bring it up as your own. The girl you 
saw at the inn has preserved it during the last five or 
six days at the hazard of her life. The band, for various 
reasons best known to themselves, will have it destroyed 
and buried snugly out of the way. I have undertaken 
the job; but at the request of that girl have promised to 
deliver it to you; with this distinct understanding, that 
you bring it up as your own; and above and before all, 
that you never breathe a word to one living soul as to 
how you came by it.’ 

* Ye-e-es.’ 

* You consent : I am glad of it, as it may save trouble. 
Now, then, here’s a Bible: look and see that it is a real 
one. Now place your hand upon it, and repeat 
after me.’ Mr John Dusatoy stretched forth his hand, 
and mechanically repeated the words of an awful oath 
binding him to secrecy. He then, at the command of 
the gipsy, kissed the book. 

‘It is well, Now mark: if ever you reveal to a single 
human being what has passed to-night, you will be a 
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dead man before twenty-four hours are over. Come, 
this is your path.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, Mr John Dusatoy found 
himself upon the high road, within ten minutes’ distance 
of his home, with a lusty infant of about two years of 
age in his arms. His mind was in a state of complete 
confusion. He certainly had seen such things done 
in a play, and had read of them in circulating ro- 
mances, but that a respectable man and a rate-payer 
should be served a trick of the kind in actual real life 
seemed utterly absurd and incredible. He, however, 
moved mechanically homewards, holding the babe nearly 
at arm’s length, something after the manner in which 
people carry joints of meat to a bakehouse; and had 
arrived within a yard of his domicile before a thoroughly 
full sense of the utter desperateness of his condition 
flashed upon him. If he had before dreaded encounter- 
ing his amiable partner, how on earth was he to face 
that determined woman with such a present as that in 
his arms? The very idea of it turned him up and 
down; and cold and sleety as it was, he perspired like 
a roasting cook in the dog-days. Long, long he stood 
irresolute ; but at length nerving himself to despera- 
tion, he rang the bell. Quickly a well-remembered step 
was heard upon the passage floor-cloth, and a well-re- 
membered voice exclaimed—‘ Oh, there you are at 
last! Upon my word this is very pretty—remarkably 
so indeed. Aint you ashamed of yourself?’ continued 
Mrs Dusatoy, fairly boiling over, and at the same mo- 
ment throwing open the door. ‘ Aint you ashamed ’—— 

The current of her eloquence was checked at once. 
I give you my word, sir, that a company of grenadiers 
charging into that passage with fixed bayonets and 
bear-skin caps could not have so scared that re- 
markable woman, as did the blessed babe sustained 
upon her husband’s outstretched arms. She started 
back dumbfounded, paralysed! Johnny, profiting by 
the momentary panic of his better half, darted by her, 
rushed frantically into the parlour, and deposited the 
infant on the table, exclaiming, as he wiped his teeming 
forehead, ‘ There! I swore a dreadful oath I would do 
it, and I have done it. There!’ 

The scene which followed must be left to the ima- 
gination, which, if a very brilliant one, may possibly 
do it justice. I can only relate the fag-end of the 
fray, after the storm had spent itself, and John 
Dusatoy had escaped to bed. ‘ Well, Sally,’ said the 
mistress of the house, addressing her confidential maid- 
of-all-work ; ‘ we cannot throw the brat into the street, 
so you had better take it and let it sleep with you to- 
night ;’ and Mrs Dusatoy, who had been engaged for the 
last two or three minutes in an unsatisfactory voyage 
of discovery over the baby’s features, endeavoured to 
transfer it to the arms of her handmaid. But the child 
would not be so shifted. It clung perversely, but most 
endearingly, round Mrs Dusatoy’s neck, pressing its 
coral mouth upon her lips, and peremptorily refusing 
to depart. The good woman’s better nature was awak- 
ened by the child’s appeal. Thoughts of the one, only 
one sweet bud of promise that had briefly blessed her 
life, swelled her heart and filled her eyes. ‘ Never 
mind, Sally, she shall remain with me to-night at all 
events.’ The next morning, after patiently listening to 
her husband’s explanation, Mrs Dusatoy agreed to adopt 
the child. It soon secured a firm hold on the affections 
of both husband and wife; and as the Dusatoys were 
even in those days comparatively rich, a liberal edu- 
cation was ungrudgingly bestowed upon the beautiful 
Geraldine—this name was found marked upon a portion 
of the infant’s dress, and was of course retained—and 
possessed as she was of great natural capabilities, she 
speedily reflected credit on her instructors. Her birth, 
or rather her rescue and adoption, Mrs Dusatoy a few 
weeks before her death unreservedly communicated to 
the sorrowing, adopted daughter. That knowledge has 
not, as you perceive, in the slightest degree abated the 
affectionate respect which she has constantly manifested 
towards her kind, well-meaning, reputed father. 


And now, sir, having, as I trust, fully satisfied your 
curiosity respecting the young lady at the work-table, 
you will, if you please, allow me to continue my story 
without interruption. 

The whist-players, then, on the evening in question, 
were not, it was quite clear, in harmonious accordance. 
Both Tabby and Debby seemed fidgetty and nervous, 
strangely forgot what cards were out, and altogether 
played abominably. Twice Mr Dusatoy, as fresh hands 
were in course of distribution, had querulously remon- 
strated with Debby upon not leading the right suit at 
the right time; and once Mr Peter Danby, after endur- 
ing much unwincingly, paused in the midst of the play, 
laid his cards emphatically on the table, raised his spec- 
tacles from his eyes to his forehead, and glared solemnly 
in fair Tabitha’s face with a look which said as plainly 
as look could, ‘Remember, madam, you are losing my 
money as well as your own.’ There were four six- 
pences, I should state, under one of the candlesticks. 
This done, he replaced his spectacles, resumed his cards, 
and steadily continued the game. 


‘Well, said Miss Deborah at the conclusion of the | 


hand, ‘ we are playing shockingly ; but the truth is, we 
have been a good deal flustered this afternoon by a 
letter from General’—— 

* Lieutenant-General D’Harville,’ interposed Tabitha; 
at the same time volunteering the orthography of the 
general’s name. 

* Yes, Lieutenant-General D’Harville,’ resumed De- 
borah ; ‘ and that, it seems, is the correct mode of spelling 
our name, which has been somehow shortened and vul- 
garised by dear papa’s connection with the City. The 
general reminds us that we are a cadet branch of the 
family tree. Now what, for mercy’s sake, is a cadet 
branch ?’ 

‘It’s people that go to the East Indies to serve their 
queen and country in the capacity of gentlemen,’ re- 
plied John Dusatoy with confident alacrity. 


‘Nonsense, Mr Dusatoy. How can Tabby and I, or | 


dear mamma, be people of that sort?’ 
Mr Peter Danby paused for an instant in the act of 


shuffling the cards for a fresh deal, and looked with | 


much intelligence at Miss Deborah: he then favoured 


Mr Dusatoy with another emphatic glance, easily | 
translateable into ‘ You’re a donkey ;’ he, however, only | 


said, as he placed the pack before him, ‘Cur!’ Every- 


body felt that Mr Danby knew what a cadet branch | 


was, but that he for the moment declined imparting his 
knowledge. This was a favourite trick; and indeed 


one of the chief modes by which he raised and sustains _ 


his great reputation. 


‘I believe,’ said Geraldine, coming, as usual, to the | 
rescue, ‘that a cadet is a younger brother, and I sup- © 


pose his family might be called the cadet branch of the 
house?’ 


‘That explains it, dear Geraldine,’ cried the spin- — 
sters both in a breath. ‘Quite. Well, who would have | 


thought it?’ 


General Sir Frederick D’Harville had in fact written | 


acurt stately note, informing Mrs D’Harville—corruptly 
spelt Darvill—that having lost his only son about a 
twelvemonth previously in one of the great Indian 
battles, he. and Lady D’Harville had determined to 
adopt one of their nieces, and bestow her handsomely 
in marriage, in order, as better could not be, that the 
ancient family might be continued and perpetuated 
through the cadet branch. He would call, for the pur- 
pose of escorting his niece to Maida Hall, on the 
morrow about noon. 

For obvious reasons, the entire contents of this strange 
missive were not communicated to the company; but 
enough transpired to convince the widowers that a 
dreadful blow had been aimed at the peace of the card- 
table ; and that, moreover, any further play even on that 
evening was out of the question. Mr Peter Danby 
rose, quietly placed his broad-brimmer on his deliberate 
head, drew on his gloves, buttoned up his coat, bowed 
comprehensively, and stalked forth in accusing silence. 
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Mr Dusatoy and his adopted daughter departed half 
an hour later. 

Alas, there was more, much more in danger than the 
whist-table! Pope was quite right: in these days the 
Evil One tempts, not by poverty, but riches. For the 
first time Tabby remembered with bitter malevolence 
that Debby was three years her junior; and Debby, for 
the same reason, exulted ungenerously over her sister. 
Twelve hours before, neither of them would have be- 
lieved in the possibility of such feelings arising within 
their gentle bosoms; so sad was the change wrought 
by the glittering bait, present and prospective, set be- 
fore them by their crafty uncle the lieutenant-general. 

The general arrived the next morning in great state. 
He was a fine military-looking man, and was indeed 
possessed of many admirable qualities; but all dimmed 
and obscured, to the superficial observer at least, by 
overweening pride of birth and lineage, and haughty 
superciliousness of manner. He was ushered into the 
front parlour by the awe-struck maid-servant; and a 
minute afterwards, Geraldine Dusatoy, blushing, and 
somewhat embarrassed, but losing nothing of her native 
grace and dignity of manner, entered to apologise for 
the momentary absence of Sir Frederick's nieces. 

The instant the general’s eye fell upon the form of 
the beautiful girl, he started from his chair with strange 
emotion; and advancing rapidly towards her with ex- 
tended hands, exclaimed in a tone of joyful surprise, 
‘My niece!’ Geraldine explained, and Sir Frederick’s 
countenance immediately fell. He did not, however, 
relinquish her hand, and continued to gaze at her with 
a troubled, inquisitive glance. Presently the door 
opened: ‘Miss Deborah D’Harville,’ said Geraldine, 
very much embarrassed, and anxious to divert the 
general’s attention from herself. 

‘It is very strange,’ muttered Sir Frederick, gently 
yielding Geraldine’s hand, and turning mechanically to- 
wards Deborah : ‘ Who is this young lady ?’ 

* Geraldine Dusatoy—a neighbour.’ 

Tabitha now entered; and Sir Frederick’s attention 
being necessarily given to the sisters, Geraldine Dusa- 
toy adroitly slipped away, much wondering at the 
general's strange behaviour. 

General D’Harville’s reception of his nieces, as soon 
as he recovered his rarely-disturbed self-possession, was 
kind and courteous. It was soon arranged that Deborah, 
as the youngest, should succeed to the vacant niche of 
heiress to the House of D’Harville; and preparations 
for immediate departure were at once commanded, I 
will not say that the general’s hopes and anticipations 
were not somewhat damped by the perusal of the record 
of mature age stamped upon the countenance even of 
his youngest niece; but he by no means despaired of 
the stability of his ancient House. He was a man of 
singularly sanguine temperament, and had in his youth 
led two forlorn-hopes. 

Arrived at Maida Hall, Deborah was introduced to 
her stately aunt, Lady D’Harville—a tall, splendid, but 
apparently a grief-stricken woman. ‘Surely,’ thought 
Deborah, ‘ I have seen that face before. Oh, to be sure. 
If she were twenty years younger, and happier looking, 
she would be the very image of Geraldine.’ 

Lady D’Harville received her niece with a cold, sad 
smile; and Deborah, after a few frigid words of course, 
= consigned to the care of her appointed atten- 

nts. 

‘Your niece’s education, Sir Frederick,’ said Lady 
D’'Harville as soon as Deborah had left the apartment, 
‘has, I fear, been sadly neglected. You will have enough 
to do to render her presentable at the next drawing- 
room,” 


‘Yes: there is no time to spare neither. At all events, 
she has good blood in her veins. We must make up 
for lost time as well as we can.’ 

The result of the general’s resolution to make up for 
lost time is very clearly set forth in the following epistle 
received by Miss Tabitha about a fortnight after her 
sister’s departure :— 


* Marpa 

Dear Tas.—lIf you still feel any desire to be a great 
heiress, and live in state, get your things packed up 
ready; for, please goodness, I'll put up with the life I’m 
leading here no longer; no, not to be cadet branch to 
Queen Victoria! The general comes home to-morrow 
evening; and if he wont take me back in the carriage, 
V’ll run away! Why, Tabby dear, you can have no 
conception of the torments and martyrdoms I have 
been made to endure, in the hope of transmogrifying 
me into a fine lady. But it’s no use, Tabby dear— 
not the slightest: it’s not in me, and that’s the honest 
truth. First of all, as early as seven in the morning, 
I’m drilled for three-quarters of an hour by Sergeant 
Pike, in order to make me keep my shoulders back: 
after breakfast, my French and Italian masters take 
me in hand for an hour each: then come the piano and 
harp professors, and Iam made to thump and twang 
away till luncheon-time: directly that is over, Mon- 
sieur Pirouette, the dancing-master, exercises me for 
two mortal hours: and when he has concluded, it is time 
to surrender myself into the hands of Mademoiselle 
Angélique, to be screwed up, frizzed, and plaited 
for dinner. Ah, Tabby, if I could once see that dear 
Angélique upon the bare back of our donkey, and 
I behind with a good switch in my hand, wouldn’t 
I—— But no matter, here I wont stop, that’s poz! 
The cadet branch and posterity may shift for themselves 
for what I care; I'll have no more of it, and so you may 
tell dear mother; and believe me, Tabby, your affec- 
tionute sister in affliction, Devoran DaRvILy. 

* Yes, Darvill! good, honest, downright Darvill! The 
deuce take their H’s, and their E’s, and their apostrophes, 
say I, for ever and amen !” 


Tabitha and Geraldine Dusatoy were still occupied on 
the following morning commenting upon this porten- 
tous letter, when the general’s carriage was seen to 
drive furiously up to the garden gate, and presently out | 
sprang Deborah, before the door was well opened, and 
came running frantically up the gravelled path towards 
the cottage. In she burst, hot, panting, and impatient. 


*God bless you, Tabby; here’s an uproar, and all of 
my making! Geraldine, don’t be frightened ; there’s a | 
dear : but as sure as you’re alive, you are an elder branch, 
or worse. ‘Turn down your left shoulder, and you'll 
see. The general had been talking to his lady about | 
your uncommon likeness; but there, poor soul, you | 
don’t know anything about it; and I happened to let 
out that you were a “babe in the wood,” suckled by | 
gipsies seventeen years ago, and that your name was | 
Geraldine ; and if Lady D’Harville hasn’t been going on 
distractedly ever since, wringing her hands, and walk- | 
ing in her sleep like the lady in the play. Oh, here | 
she is.’ 

Lady D’Harville, supported by her husband, here | 
entered the room in a terrible state of agitation. The 
instant she saw Geraldine she sprang wildly towards 
her, and clasping her in her arms, exclaimed in a chok- 
ing voice, and with frenzied eagerness, ‘It is she! I 
know it—feel it! Oh, God would not so deceive a 
mother! Quick—quick, if you would not see me die ! 
Her left shoulder—three moles triangularly placed !’ 

‘It is she!—look here!’ shrieked Sir Frederick 
with wild excitement, and at the same time seizing the 
astonished Geraldine in his arms. Lady D’Harville 
slid down on her knees, and with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes raised towards Heaven, ejaculated in 
broken accents, ‘ Thanks, Father of Mercies, thanks !’ 

The explanation which, as soon as the excitement 
had in some degree subsided, was gone into, proved 
perfectly satisfactory. Maida Hall had been broken 
into and plundered a few days previous to the night on 
which John Dusatoy had duetted with the owls, by a 
band of gipsies, and the child carried off, in the expec- 
tation, it was conjectured, of obtaining a reward for its 
restoration. The pursuit, however, was so hot, that 
the band must have feared to afford any clue to the 
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detection of the authors of the burglary by any nego- 
tiation of the sort; and hence doubtless their resolu- 
tion to put the child out of the way: a design happily 
frustrated by the compassion of the gipsy girl, and the 
opportune appearance of Mr John Dusatoy at the 
* Golden Fleece.’ 

Matters were speedily arranged: Mr Dusatoy parted 
regretfully with Geraldine ; but both were consoled by 
the frank and cordial invitation the honest man re- 
ceived from Sir Frederick and Lady D’Harville to visit 
Maida Hall as frequently as he found it convenient and 
agreeable to do so. A large addition to the income of 
Mrs Darvill and her daughters was also spontaneously 
offered by the general, and of course gratefully accepted. 

Sir Frederick, Lady, and Geraldine D’Harville de- 
parted just as the shades of evening began to fall. Half 
an hour afterwards, the candles were lighted, the card- 
table again set out—Mrs Darvill was wheeled closer to 
the fire, and the accustomed four once more seated 
themselves at their beloved board of green cloth. De- 
borah, enfranchised Deborah, all smiles and sunshine, 
having shuffled the cards, waved them in the air with 
a gesture of exuberant triumph, and then, bringing 
them down with a flourish, plump before Mr Peter 
Danby, exclaimed, ‘Cut!’ ‘With all my heart,’ re- 
joined Mr Danby, suiting the action to the word. 
*Hurra!’ This unwonted outburst added of course 
considerably to the excitement, which, however, com- 
pletely subsided during the progress of the deal. * Play!’ 
cried Tabitha. Deborah played, and on went the so- 
lemn game; and on it is going to this day, as any lady 
or gentleman who can procure an introduction may 
easily satisfy him or herself on any evening during the 
week, ‘ Sundays excepted.’ 


HYBERNATING QUADRUPEDS OF BRITAIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL dispensation is observable in the hyberna- 
tion of such creatures as feed entirely on insects, or on 
the more delicate parts of vegetable structures. As soon 
as the blasts of winter destroy the substances which are 
essential to their support, they (for the most part) bury 
themselves in the ground, as in the case of the hedgehog; 
or roll themselves in a soft warm coverlid of moss and 
fibres, as in that of the dormouse. The bat, however, is 
an exception to this rule; it merely ‘ puts itself by,’ as it 
were ; suspending itself, for this purpose, by the hinder- 
legs to the roof of a dark cavern, or the rafters of some 
deserted castle or neglected church, where it quietly 
sleeps, until the warm sun calls forth from their chry- 
salid tombs the moths which serve it for food. Let us 
glance at the habits of the winter-sleepers peculiar to 
these islands, 

Being possessed of a most sensitive acuteness of ear, 
the rest of the bat might be frequently broken, and its 
senses roused to a feeling of hunger, which it had no 
means of satisfying, were it not for the curious apparatus 
by which it can at pleasure close the aperture through 
which sound is conveyed. This consists of an integu- 
ment resembling a small ear, placed backwards, at the 
entrance of the larger or real ear, which acts at will, in 
the manner of a valve. Some species of bats are distin- 
guished by very large ears; while in others, as the vam- 
pire-bat, it is small; but this aural appendage is observed 
in all, The body of the bat is hat smaller 
than that of the mouse, which it much resembles in form 
and colour, thoygh the fur of the latter is lighter than 
that of the bat. The face is like the visage of a faery 
mastiff; and though its cry seems but a faint piping, yet 
if it be held close to the ear, it sounds like the miniature 
bark of a dog: the wings are formed by the continuation 
of the skin of the back and breast down the fore-arms, 
encasing the finger-bones, and extending along the body 
to the legs, and again to the tail; and thus the order of 
bats has been appropriately named Cheiroptera, from two 
Greek words signifying hand-wings. We say appropri- 
ately, for when the bat spreads its wi it t 
pearance of extending them with its fends, 


as a lady 


would do with a shawl which was placed on her shoulders, 
and which she was about to wrap around her. The wings 
are black, and of a leathery texture; the front point of 
each is furnished with a hook, with which the animal 
supports itself when not about to retire to sleep. By 
means of these wings, it is enabled not only to follow the 
evolutions of the insects on which it preys, but to sweep 
them together by a forward semicircular movement, so a3 
to bring them more within reach. The mother also folds 
her wings round her young whilst suckling them. The 
manner in which the young are carried about by the 
parents is exceedingly curious: the former attaches itself 
by the hind-claws to the breast of the mother, and in 
such a way, that when the latter flies about with her 
burthen, the back of the young one is downwards. 

The food of the bats consists of those countless tribes 
of insects which come abroad in the warm twilight of a 
summer’s evening; hence their scientific name Vesper- 
tilio. They drink on the wing, in the manner of swal- 
lows, and frequent the margin of waters, on account of 
the large number of insects which abound in such places. 
Bats are excessively sensitive; so much so, that Spal- 
lanzani considered them to be possessed of a sixth sense ; 
for they avoided objects placed in their way, when de- 
porte, 4 him of eyes and the power of smelling. This 
delicacy of perception seems to exist principally in the 
membrane of the wing. An inst of the acut of 
all their senses is observable in the rapidity with which 
they turn, if, when flying low, two persons, placing them- 
selves a few yards apart, alternately raise their hands as 
the animals approach, which will cause them to fly back- 
wards and forwards incessantly; this being what we, as 
children, used to call playing ‘living battledore and 
shuttlecock.’ 

It is stated that there are fourteen distinct species of 
bats in Britain. Of these the most common are the noc- 
turle (V. nocturla), which is mostly found in trees, though 
sometimes in houses also; as is the whiskered bat (V. 
mystacus), the long-eared bat (V. auritus), which attaches 
itself to churches, where it hangs in clusters from the 
joints of the rafters like swarms of bees. We must not, 
however, omit to mention, that though bats frequently 
congregate together in this manner, they never fly abroad 


in flocks: the pipistrelle (V. pipistrellus), which dwells 
mostly in caverns; and the barbastrelle, which is rare, 
and which is said to have no odour—which certainly is 
not the case with the others. 

If we consider the anomalous position in which these 
animals were placed in the eyes of our forefathers, we 
shall not feel surprised at the superstitious feelings with 
which they were regarded. Flying with the wings of 
birds, yet bearing the head and fur of quadrupeds; pur- 
suing the insect tribes, and eschewing the ground, yet 
bringing forth dnd suckling their young; rejected of the 
earth and air, shunning the pure light of the sun, dwell- 
ing in dark and haunted places, serving as a prey to no 
creature save the ominous raven or the solitary owl, and 
appearing only at the hour of spirits, these observers of 
old, who were at once accurate and superficial, could not 
but regard them with suspicion; and thus we find, as Mrs 
Jameson remarks, that while angels were represented with 
the wings of birds, malignant spirits bore those of bats. 
The bat is easily tamed, and b an ing and 
familiar pet. Mr Bell mentions one which, being set ot 
liberty in the parlour, would, if a fly were held between 
the lips, settle on the cheek of its young patron, and take 
the insect with the greatest gentleness: and so far was 
the familiarity carried, that when either of his young 
friends made a humming noise with the mouth, in imi- 
tation of a fly, the bat would search about the lips for the 
promised dainty. 

The squirrel (Sciurus vulgaris) is undoubtedly one of 
the prettiest of our native quadrupeds, whether we con- 
sider the brilliancy of his black eyes, the beauty of his 
red back and white chest, the luxuriance of his bushy 
tail, or the agility and grace of his playful movements; 
so may he in one particular lay claim to being one of the 
most singular. We allude to his bird-like propensity for 


building his nest in trees. Choosing a convenient spot, he 
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lays the foundation in the fork of the branches, and there 
he brings moss, leaves, and twigs, with which to make a 
structure which will resist the most violent storms: he 
makes it with a dome, as the wren forms hers, and leaves 
only a small aperture near the top for ingress and egress. 
And if not more interesting, it is at least more amusing 
to watch him (or we should my beget during the time of 
building ; for she well knows that no bird’s patience will 
be required for the purpose of sitting on eggs, and the 
labour, though not one of greater love, is one of more 
careless glee: and the little animal becomes so buoyant 
with delight at each addition to the nest, that it would 
appear as if no gambols were sufficiently eccentric to ex- 
press her joy. We, not having been born in the days 
when evil spirits roamed at large upon the earth, have 
a great partiality for bats; but it is a grave and staid 
fond a rega iated with ] caverns and 
ruined buildings, with tombs and spirits—a feeling which 
makes us sad, yet most calm. Not like this is our love 
for the bright and joyous squirrel—a love which calls 
back childish thoughts and feelings, and makes the very 
throbbing of our hearts imitate the antics of the exulting 
animal. And then what intense pleasure it gives us to 
see the little creature sitting with a fir-cone between its 
paws, picking out the seeds with his long front teeth, and 
eyeing us sideways all the time with an expression of the 
utmost roguery and fun; or perhaps,as we approach a 
little nearer, chattering and scolding in the fiercest man- 
ner possible: for he is a courageous little fellow, and 
very daring when he knows that we only are near; as if 
persuaded that he had discovered our nature, and knew 
that we would not hurt him, and therefore he defies us. 
But only let a gun appear, or a schoolboy approach within 
a stone’s-throw of the tree, and down goes the hero: the 
hitherto pert tail is extended as flatly on the bough as 
the trembling body, and there he crouches, close and 
motionless, until the danger is past. 

But the fir-cone is not his only food: the nut, the acorn, 
the beech - mast, and a variety of similar fruits, are de- 
voured by him, as well as the young buds of trees, with 
occasionally a few grains of corn, or a blade or two of 

rass. Jesse has stated that squirrels catch and devour 
birds, but this appears to have proceeded from some un- 
accountable mistake, which a glance at the teeth of this 
rodent animal will at once disprove. That squirrels will 
pursue birds with great vehemence, we are perfectly 
aware, for we have seen them so engaged, more especially 
in the building season ; but this is caused merely by some 
little passing jealousy or annoyance; and it is quite as 
common to see the squirrel chased by the bird. Not- 
withstanding the fun and frolics of the squirrel, it is a 
a mc and careful little creature, which lays up in a 

ollow tree, or some similar cavity, a store of nuts, acorns, 
&c. for the dreary days of winter, or rather for the bright 
sunny days with which the winter is occasionally en- 
livened ; for on such days the mild air partially rouses 
the little sleeper, who peeps out to see if the glad spring 
is near, nibbles a nut or two, and goes to sleep again. 
Somewhat allied to the squirrel is the dormouse, the 
soft-furred little emblem of sleepiness. It is of the same 
family, and resembles it in the length of its tail, its 
colour, the agility of its movements, and the brightness 
of its eyes ; though the form of its teeth appears to con- 
nect it more closely with the mouse family (muride). 
It also, like the squirrel, lays up acorns, nuts, and other 
fruits of this description for the winter, on the approach 
of which it rolls itself in a warm ball of moss, from which 
it emerges occasionally to take a little food, and then 
rolls itself up again. The nest of this pretty little ani- 
mal is formed in the hollow of a tree, or in the roots of a 
bushy shrub, and is thickly lined with moss and leaves, 
There are few animals which are so easily tamed, or 
which appear to be so completely happy in confinement. 
Accustomed, when in a state of nature, to the most se- 
cluded and most beautiful forest coverts, it appears, when 
in captivity, as if it knew not a thought or wish beyond 
its cage, felt not a want, except for food and materials 
for its hybernaculum, and experienced not a regret for 
its free birthplace. And it soon becomes so sophisticated, 


as to find a piece of lace or a handkerchief quite as con- 
venient a substance to be nibbled up for a winter coat 
as the freshest, greenest moss. 

The harvest-mouse (Mus messorius) is the smallest of 
our British quadrupeds ; measuring from nose to tail two 
inches and a-quarter, four-fifths of which measurement is 
occupied by the tail. It was first brought into notice by 
White, the Selborne naturalist, who thus describes its 
nest :—* They breed as many as eight at a litter, in a 
little round nest composed of the blades of grass or wheat. 
One of these nests I procured this autumn, most artificially 
platted, and composed of the blades of wheat ; perfectly 
round, and about the size of a cricket-ball; with the 
aperture so ingeniously closed, that there was no dis- 
covering to what part it belonged. It was so compact 
and well filled, that it would roll across the table with- 
out being pena OF ye though it contained eight little 
mice that were naked and blind. This elegant instance 
of the efforts of instinct was found in a wheat-field, sus- 
pended in the head of a thistle.’ It also builds in the 
stalks of the growing wheat. The nest— 


* A wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble, 
That costs it mony a weary nibble’— 


is nicely lined with delicate fibres, and the young are 
ready to leave it by the time the corn is ripe and the 
straw is cut down. In the winter, the harvest-mouse, if 
not comfortably located in a corn stack, retires into the 
ground, where it forms a bed of dry grass and leaves. It 
is one of the prettiest little creatures possible. It is very 
slender, and most graceful in its movements, running up 
and down the blades of wheat with the utmost agility 
and lightness. Professor Henslow particularly notices 
the prehensile properties of its tail, which is serviceable 
to it when climbing. He says that he kept one of these 
little animals in a large deep earthenware pan for more 
than a year. In the centre of this pan was fixed a per- 
pendicular stick, up which the mice would run, and then 
slightly bending the tip of the tail round it, they would 
slide down with great rapidity. When they reached a 
knob in the stick, they would uickly untwist the tail, 
and immediately coil it pron again. It is a most 
cleanly creature, and spends much time in brushing its 
face, ears, &c. with its paws. 

The water-rat (Arvicola amphibus), or vole, as it is 
sometimes called, is certainly the most unconquerably 
shy of all our native quadrupeds; yet if we can suffi- 
ciently accustom it to our presence, it is a most enter- 
taining little animal: now darting from beneath the 
broad leaf of the water-lily, and swimming a little way 
down the stream; now concealing all but its head under 
water, while it fixes its sharp eye on us, and nibbles a 
few blades of river-grass; now ascending the bank, and 
indulging in a few gambols 


* On the happy autumn fields ;’ 


and finally, on the slightest alarm, disappearing with 
the 7 of lightning into the matted roots which 
hang over the stream, or diving until the danger is over- 
past. In form it is allied to the common rat; but the 
structure of its teeth places it amongst the family of 
beavers; its fur, which is of a dark red-brown, is very 
thick and warm. It makes its nest, in which it also 
sleeps through the winter, in the holes and interstices of 
the river bank, where it jas and brings up six or eight 
young ones. It is extremely expert in diving for min- 
nows and other small fish, as well as in catching frogs, 
for the spawn of which it seems to have a great liking. 
Perhaps few animals have in all ages been greater 
objects of superstition than the shrew (Sorex). The 
Egyptians paid it divine honours ; and the mummies of 
two distinct species have been discovered, in a state of 
perfect preservation, in the crypts of Thebes and Mem- 
his. Of these there are twenty specimens in the col- 


ection of Egyptian antiquities in Paris, belonging to M. 
Passalagna. It was worshipped in the Athribitic dis- 
trict of Egypt, and was sacred to Latona. The extreme 
smallness of its eyes caused its dedication to one of the 
t. Aristotle, Pliny, and 


gods of darkness and 
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- inches from the nose to the tail. 


Agricele, declare its bite to be dangerous to horses and 
other beasts of burthen; the last recommends, as a remedy, 
that the little animal should be cut asunder, and applied 
to the wound. In France, and even in our own land, it 
has been believed to paralyse any animal over which it 
runs; in this case ‘ planet-struck’ and ‘shrew-struck’ 
appear to be synonymous terms; and Bingley states that 
the prescribed cure was ‘to drag the animal through a 
piece of bramble that grew at both ends.’ White also 
—_ of a pollard ash which was highly regarded as a 
shrew-ash. ‘Now a shrew-ash is an ash whose twigs or 
branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will 
immediately relieve the pains which the beasts suffer 
from the running of a shrew-mouse over the part; for it 
is supposed that the shrew is of so baneful and delete- 
rious a nature, that whenever it creeps over a beast—be 
it horse, cow, or sheep—the suffering animal is afflicted 
with cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss of the 
use of the limb. Against this accident, to which they 
were continually liable, our forefathers always kept a 
shrew-ash at hand, which, when once medicated, would 
keep its virtue for ever. A shrew-ash was thus made :— 
Into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with an 
auger, and a poor devoted shrew was thrust in alive ; 
and plugged in no doubt with several quaint incanta- 
tions now forgotten.’ 

The shrew has an extremely long nose, which is pointed 
and overhanging. This appears to be of use in burrow- 
ing and digging for its food, which principally consists 
of insects, in, and other miscellaneous substances. 
The common shrew (S. tetragonuruo) measures about 24 
This tail is somewhat 
quadrangular, from which the name is probably derived. 
It is of a mouse colour, and not reddish-brown, as has 
been frequently stated. The nest is usually formed in 
loose heaps of stones, ruined walls, or, not unfrequently, 
in the clefts of broken ground. We have often remarked 
great numbers of these animals lying dead in the fields 
and lanes in the beginning of the autumn: their death 
appears to have been a natural one, and always to occur 
at the same period of the year. The upper fore-teeth of 
the shrew are of a peculiar formation, having an ex- 
tremely minute barb on each side. ‘The water, or long- 
tailed shrew (S. fodiens) is larger than the last-men- 
tioned, and is extremely rare in most parts of our island. 
The form of the two species is very similar. It is an 
excellent diver and swimmer, and is so excessively shy, 
that it is seldom seen. They usually make their homes 
in the banks of rivers and streams. They are merry, 
sociable, little things, who spend a great portion of the 
day in play. 

It is a common error to regard the shrew as a ‘ kind of 
mouse;’ whereas it belongs to the order Insectivora, which 
includes the hedgehog and the mole. The first of these, 
the common hedgehog or urchin (Zrinaceus Europeus), 
is well known, on account of its armour of prickly points, 
and also from the pe faculty which it possesses of 
rolling itself into a ball when attacked; or, to speak more 
correctly, of withdrawing its head and legs within the 
muscular envelopment of the back; in which state it 
receives no injury from any fall, however great the dis- 
tance may be. Like the shrew, it has been the object of 
many superstitious fancies; the greater part of which, 
however, are of a curative, instead of an injurious nature. 
‘ All plants,’ says the ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ ‘ produc- 
ing thorns, or tending to roughness, were formerly consi- 
dered to be of a drying nature, and upon this foundation 
the ashes of the hedgehog were administered as a great 
desiceative.’ Pliny prescribes the gall of a hedgehog, 
mixed with the brains of a bat, as a depilatory: while 
Albertus Magnus declares that the oil in which one of its 
eyes has been fried, if kept in a brass vessel, will endow 
the human eye with the faculty of seeing as well by night 
as by day; an economical substitute for a lamp which 
must have been very useful to this learned seeker of the 
Philosopher’s Stone, as that valuable substance did not 
deign to bestow any portion of its riches on those who 
studied its materials. Perhaps this was one of the valu- 


- able ideas given to him by his far-famed speaking head 


of brass. In modern times, the hedgehog has been used 
as an article of food, though it has quite now fallen into 
disuse in England: it was (and still is, on the continent 
generally roasted or made into a pie, and was conside 
best in the month of August. The skin, with the spines 
on it, is constantly used in country-places as a muzzle to 
place on the noses of calves, for the purpose of weani 
them ; and before the cultivation of teasels was carri 
to any extent, this skin was found serviceable as a carder 
of hemp. 

The hedgehog is a nocturnal feeder, and extremely 
timid, for which reasons it is but rarely seen ; though it 
exists in great numbers even in the cultivated districts, 
from which the generality of our native quadrupeds have 
long been banished. The food of the hedgehog consists 
principally of insects and worms; we say principally, 
because its alleged propensity for eggs and young birds 
has given rise to much controversy amongst naturalists ; 
and as we have had no opportunity of proving the ques- 
tion, we leave the decision to those better qualified to 
make it. That the hedgehog destroys and devours snakes, 
has been satisfactorily shown by the Dean of Westminster, 
and none can deny that animal matter is occasionally 
consumed by it; yet the habit of hybernating seems very 
unusual in a carnivorous or an omnivorous creature. 

The nest is formed amongst the roots of bushes, in the 
most secluded coverts; each nest contains from three to 
five young ones; they are born blind; and their spines, 
which are white, become hardened two or three days after 
their birth. In winter the hedgehog burrows, though 
not to any depth, in the ground ; and before establishing 
itself in its retreat, it weaves itself a warm coat, by roll- 
ing amongst the dry leaves which lie on the ground; 
and which, adhering to the prickles, form a large ball, 
which appears as if entirely composed of some vegetable 
and inanimate substance. It is difficplt to account for 
the universality of the belief that this animal commits 
a robbery by sucking the cows, unless it be from the 
attraction the cowhouse presents to it in the swarms of 
flies to be found there; while a glance at the small size 
of its mouth must at once show the fallacy of the idea. 
It is, notwithstanding its retiring habits, easily tamed ; 
in which case it becomes very useful in a garden, as it 
devours a great number of depredating insects. We once 
knew one which was perfectly domesticated, and which 
would lie for hours partly drawn within its coat of mail, 
but with its head and cunning eyes peeping out and 
watching for the children, who brought it flies. When 
one was held out to it, it would wake up very briskly, 


dreamy contemplation. 


animal, we shall include it in this paper; though at the 
same time we most heartily concur with those naturalists 
who affirm, that though the mole probably sleeps for a 
greater number of hours each day in the winter than it 
does in the summer, yet it cannot properly be called a 
winter-sleeper or hybernator. That it retires deeper into 
the ground is indeed true; but in this its movements only 
follow those of the grubs and worms on which it preys. 
During the past winter, 1848-49, we have observed the 
moles at work every day: this will perhaps be attributed 
to the unusually mild weather which they experienced ; 
but even in the most severe seasons, the approach of a 
thaw brings with it fresh mole-hills; a fact which may 
be accounted for by the radiation of heat from the earth, 
by which the moles feel the genial change before we do. 
Keen and accurate observation is the only instrument 
by which a controversy of this kind can be determined; 
but analogy is certainly in favour of the non-hybernation 
of the mole; for no animals hybernate save those who 
are with difficulty supplied with food in the winter days. 
The mole feeds almost exclusively on earthworms and 
grubs, which in winter bury themselves deep in the 
ground; therefore we may reasonably conclude that the 
mole does not hybernate. 

There are perhaps few animals whose form seems better 
adapted to the circumstances in which their mode of life 


places them, of less calculated for movement in any other 


seize the proffered morsel, and then return to its state of | 


As the mole is commonly regarded as a hybernating | 
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sphere, than the moles. The strong, hand-shaped claws 
would, with their out-turned palms, be found almost 
useless on the surface of the ground, though perfectly 
contrived for excavating, as well as for moving in the 
burrows, in which these creatures are born and die: the 
short leg, heavy and keel-formed breast-bones, and shape- 
less body, which, above ground, seem almost incapable of 
movement, travels at an incredible pace when under it; 
nay, even the diminutive eye, and the texture of the fur 
(which lies smoothly, whether stroked backwards or for- 
wards), are instances of the same adaption of form to 
habit which we see in the wings of the bird, the swiftness 
of the hare, or the armour of the hedgehog. 

The mother mole hollows out her nest not under the 
small hillocks which we see in the fields—and which are 
merely the accumulations of earth made in, and rejected 
from, the galleries—but under a larger one, which is 
placed in the shelter of a hedge, a wall, or the roots of 
a tree. Here she raises a mound, on the flattened top 
of which she lays a little bed of dried grass, and de- 
posits her young. This apartment also serves as a sleep- 
ing-room for the parent during the winter; but in the 
summer it generally reposes in one of its open galleries. 
Whea one district or pasture-ground is exhausted, the 
moles usually migrate to some fresh field; and it is stated 
that in so doing they frequently cross large rivers. The 
mole displays great and heroic devotion as a spouse or 
a mother. An instance is on record in which a female 
having been caught in a trap, the male was discovered 
lying dead beside it: few, we think, would imagine that 
the heart of a mole was so easily broken, or that his love 
was so strong. The eyes and the organs of hearing are 
so minute in this animal, that it was not formerly sup- 
posed to possess either, though men soon discovered that 
its sense of hearing was remarkably acute— 

* Tread softly : let not the blind mole 
Hear thy foot fall.’ 

Such are a few habits of those animals of our own 
land which sleep ‘ the winter through;’ but there is one 
common, we believe, to them all, which we state in con- 
clusion, because it is so beautiful an illustration of the 
instinct by which their Creator leads them. We allude 
to the care with which, when they store up grain for their 
winter supply, they bite out the embryo or growing point 
of the seed, so as to prevent it from germinating, and 
thus becoming worthless. 


PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. 

One can scarcely look over a newspaper without per- 
ceiving indications of a growing feeling that the recently- 
fashionable doctrines respecting paupers and criminals 
act injuriously on society without being beneficial to 
the parties commiserated. Humanity is felt to be not 
less commendable than ever it was, but not that blindly- 
inconsiderate humanity which almost obliterates a sense 
of justice. The indiscriminate relieving of paupers with 
weekly doles of money, no matter how the paupers 
have brought themselves into a state of wretchedness, 
no matter how they misspend the means placed at their 
disposal, is found not to answer: it is found to manu- 
facture pauperism at so rapid a rate of increase, as to 
appear to be going on to an absorption of all the avail- 
able resources of the country, leaving a nation of beggars 
instead of independent labourers. 

England, by its workhouse test, more or less strin- 
gently applied, may be said to have escaped the con- 
summation here hinted at; but Ireland and Scotland 
are too surely gravitating into an abyss of pauperism, 
and their case demands the most earnest consideration. 
A few facts will show the working of the new Scotch 
poor-law :— 

In the year ending Ist January 1836 the sum ex- 
pended on the poor did not exceed 1,171,042: in the 
year ending Ist February 1846 it amounted to L.295,232, 


an increase of L.124,190 in ten years: in the year end- 
ing 14th May 1847 it was L.433,915, being an increase 
of L.138,683 in one year: in the year ending 14th May 
1848 it was L.544,334, being again an increase of 
L.110,419. 


The number of poor on the rolls at 1st February 1845 


was 63,070, or about 1 in 42 of the population: on the 
Ist February 1846 it was 69,432, or about one in 38: 
on the 15th May 1847 it was 74,161, or about 1 in 35°3. 
The total number of paupers of all sorts relieved during 
that year was 146,370, or about 1 in 17°8 of the popula- 
tion. On the 14th May 1848 the number of poor on 
the roll was 77,732, or 1 in 37°7 of the population. The 
total number relieved during that year was 227,647, or 
lin 11°51 of the population, 

Besides the evil of an enormously-increased expendi- 
ture, there is a rapid deterioration in the general cha- 
racter of the labouring population. This is forcibly 
stated in a Report by a Committee of Commissioners of 
Supply for the county of Peebles:—‘ The aversion, 
which was almost universal in rural districts, to relief 
from the parish is now unknown, The provident habits 
of the people are giving way, and their friendly societies 
for provision against sickness are in many instances 
dissolved ; and it is not unlikely that a few years will 
witness the complete extinction of these beneficial in- 
stitutions all over the kingdom, Families no longer 
show any desire to maintain their parents in old age; 
and from the facility with which illegitimate children 
are thrown upon the parish, a direct encouragement is 
held out to immorality, and to the indefinite extension 
of pauperism. In one word, the working of the law, as 
it stands, removes all stimulus from the labouring po- 
pulation to exercise habits of industry, frugality, aud 
foresight, and acts as a positive incentive to careless- 
ness and improvidence.’ Such are the unfortunate 
effects of an act of philanthropy which is now perceived 
to have proceeded on too favourable a view of human 
nature. 

And so with regard to criminals. A few years ago 
the national mind was all for tenderness, kindly treat- 
ment, reformation. Severity was scouted as unchris- 
tian, inhuman, calculated to strengthen rather than 
weaken evil dispositions. Then was established that 
beautiful organisation of prison discipline which gave 
to each delinquent a neatly-furnished apartment to 
live in, with all the comforts of elegant seclusion. The 
object was amiable; it was designed as a correction 
by humane means. Has this end been accomplished ? 
Alas, no! It is found that while you possibly operate 
beneficially on a few, you give the bulk rather a taste 
for imprisonment: they contrast the comforts of their 
cells with the wretchedness of their ordinary garrets 
and cellars, and act accordingly. In short, the prison 
has lost its terrors, and the result, as might be ex- 
pected, is an expansion of the criminal class. 

Besides the great Central Prison at Perth, which may 


be called Downdraught-General for Scotland, each | 
county has been put to an immense expense for palace | 


prisons. One of these establishments, erected near 
Cupar, for the county of Fife, we some time since had 
an opportunity of visiting. Nothing could be more 
perfect in its way: it was a ‘ Pentonville’ on a small 
scale. The Fife Prison Board has just issued a memo- 
rial respecting the operation of this institution, in which 
they present a variety of facts worthy of earnest con- 
sideration. After making every allowance for turbu- 
lence at railway works, increased vigilance of police, 
&c. they regret to arrive at the unavoidable conclusion 
that ‘ crime, even amongst the permanent population of 
the county, has been materially on the increase. To 
reach some proximate idea how the present prison sys- 
tem has worked in deterring from the repetition of 
crime, it may be stated that in the county prison at 
Cupar the recommittals have been nearly in the follow- 
ing proportions :—for the second time, 1 in 11; third 
time, 1 in 44; fourth time, 1 in 144; fifth time and 
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oftener, 1 in 216. In Dunfermline prison the proportion 
for the second committal has been much the same, but 
greater for those beyond that number. The County 
Board believe that these statistics show a smaller ave- 
rage of recommittals than the returns of Scotland at 
large, but still they substantiate the inefficiency of the 
present system of prisou management in preventing the 
repetition of crime.’ 

With regard to incarceration, as now regulated, ‘ they 
consider that the system aims too indiscriminately at 
reformation, without reference either to age or length of 
sentence. 

‘It must be acknowledged by all who have thought 
upon the subject, that it is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of a first punishment on the 
subsequent character of an offender; and hence the ne- 
cessity for its nature and severity being such, according 
to the age of the criminal, as will deter both him and 
his associates from the commission of crime: this the 
present system is not fitted to do. 

* In their own prisons not only has the separate system 
become impracticable, but frequently two or three male 
prisoners are confined together, which, in an apartment 
heated and ventilated according to the present regula- 
tions, and supplied with wholesome food, and allowed 
entertaining reading and conversation, is not only no 
punishment, but in their opinion positively holds out a 
temptation to the commission of crime. And even were 
the separate system practicable, the County Board be- 
lieve the comforts enjoyed in prison, in point of clean- 
liness, food, and lodging, to be so superior to what the 
majority of the working-classes can command in their 
own dwellings, or the lodgings which they frequent, as 
entirely to annihilate the moral effect of incarceration 
as a punishment. Indeed several prisoners in the 
county of Fife have admitted that their comforts were 
greater in prison than in their own homes.’ 

The Board are of belief that the present prison 
system has been formed too exclusively with a view to 
reformation. ‘A hardened criminal’s mind,’ they pro- 
perly add, ‘must be prepared for the influences which 
the chaplain and teacher may bring to bear upon it; 
and they consider that it would be beneficial to their 
future progress that their stubborn hearts should be 
broken down under 10 or 15 days’ close confinement on 
stinted diet, without work or instruction, before the 
present system is brought into operation, when they 
can conceive no treatment more likely to promote a 
wholesome reformation than kind, religious, and tem- 
poral instruction and advice, accompanied by moderate 
labour in separate confinement, with separate out-of- 
door exercise. Any treatment with the view of refor- 
mation for short-sentenced prisoners without stringent 
penal accompaniments suited to the age of the convicts, 
the County Board consider to be worse than futile. 

‘In their experience many of the long - sentenced 
prisoners have made wonderful progress in- education, 
and not a few have been taught to read and write toler- 
ably who were in perfect ignorance on their admission. 
Many also have made professions of repentance, and ex- 
pressed resolutions of amendment during their confine- 
ment; but they know of few who have evidenced the 
reality of their reformation by a sustained course of 
good conduct. 

‘The County Board approve of the present separate 
system, as likely to lead to reformation in the case of 
long-sentenced prisoners, provided it were fully carried 
into operation after a period of more penal regulations 
after their first short conviction.’ 

In concluding, the Board observe that, on the whole, 
their experience has led to the conviction that the pre- 
sent system of prison discipline has proved ineffectual in 
the objects of prevention, punishment, and reforma- 
tion; and the remedies which they venture to propose 
are, a more severely penal system in the case of all 
short sentences; flagellation exclusively for the petty 
offences, and flagellation, with imprisonment, for the 
graver offences of juveniles; and that, in cases of lgng 


— the separate system should be fully en- 
orced.’ 

Every Prison Board of management could, we believe, 
tell the same tale, and point to the necessity for a less 
indulgent system of discipline. 


A GUIDE THROUGH LONDON. 


‘Tue limits of London, as defined by act of parliament, 
are the circumference of a circle, the radius of which is 
of the length of three miles from the General Post- 
Office. This would make London about twenty miles 
in circumference ; it is generally said to be about 
thirty.* This thirty miles of ground, which geologists 
call the London Basin, is, as everybody knows, cram- 
med with habitations as closely as they can pack. 
These are arranged—if such a word can be applied ‘ to 
a world without a plan’—in streets, alleys, squares, 


of London strikes the stranger as an inexplicable puzzle 
which no ingenuity can unravel. Most of the streets 
take such heterogeneous directions, that he often travels 
east when he thinks he is going west, and finds himself 
in one of the four counties on which London stands, 
when he is perhaps in another, two counties off. The 
Thames, instead of affording him a clue out of the 
maze, confounds him. ‘I began to study the map of 
London,’ says Southey (Esperella’s Letters), ‘ though 
dismayed at the sight of its prodigious extent. The 
river is no assistance to a stranger in finding his way. 
There is no street along its banks, and no eminence 
from whence you can look around and take your bear- 
ings.’ 

There is therefore no place in the world for which a 
guide is so thoroughly requisite as the Great Metro- 
polis, and it is remarkable that till now such an auxi- 
liary has not existed—at least such a one as gives a 
comprehensive as well as detailed view of the vast sub- 
ject. Perhaps no man—till the courageous Mr Cun- 
ningham, whose volumes are now before us—has had 
the nerve to deal with the million of facts London pre- 
sents; or whoever has, may have been crushed under 
the mountain of labour it entailed. We heartily con- 
gratulate the present author, not only on having sur- 
vived his task, but on having performed it thoroughly 
and well. 

It is quite clear that Mr Cunningham gave up as 
hopeless and impossible the notion of guiding his reader 
through the streets of London. All, however, he could 
do for the bewildered stranger he has done. He says 
to him in effect—‘ Find your way into any locality, 
street, or public edifice you are interested in or want to 
know about, and I will tell you everything worth know- 
ing concerning it.’ His ‘ Handbook’ is therefore ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ‘ The dictionary form, though not 
a novelty in books about London,’ he says in his preface, 
‘is, Lam confident, the very best form the work could 
have taken. The visitor who finds himself in a certain 
street, or near a certain building, and wishes to read on 
the spot whatever is known about them, has, where the 
alphabetical plan is followed out, only one reference to 
make—he goes direct to the article itself.’ 

As a specimen of Mr Cunningham’s knowledge of his 
subject, of his research, of the quantity of knowledge 
afforded in a small space, and of the collateral informa- 
tion to be instantly got at by cross references, let us 
take an article at random. You are in Fleet Street-— 
the chief scene in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel’—and you turn up the entry in the ‘ Handbook,’ 

‘Feet Streer.—A line of street with shops and 
houses on either side between Temple Bar and Lud- 
gate Hill, one of the largest thoroughfares in London, 
and one of the most famous, deriving its name from a 
streamlet called the Fleet, obscure in itself, but widely 
known from the Ditch, the Prison, and the street to 


* A Handbook for London Past and Present. * By Peter Cun- 


ningham. in two volumes, London: John Murray. 


lanes, crescents, &c. in so dense a confusion, that a map 
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which it has lent its name. There are two churches in 
the street-—St Dunstan’s-in-the- West and St Bride’s. The 
following places of interest are described under their 
respective titles :—South or Thames Side— Middle Temple 
Gate; Inner Temple Gate ; Falcon Court; Mitre Court; 
Ram Alley, now Hare Place; Sergeants’ Inn; Water 
Lane; Whitefriars; Salisbury Court. North Side— 
Shoe Lane ; Peterborough Court; Bolt Court; Johnson’s 
Court; Crane Court; Fetter Lane; Chancery Lane; 
Apoilo Court; Bell Yard; Shire Lane. The Fire of Lon- 
don stopped at the church of St Dunstan’s-in-the-West 
on the one side, and within a few houses of the Inner 
Temple Gate on the other. Fleet Street has been 
famous for its waxwork and moving exhibitions since 
Queen Elizabeth's time, “ probably,” says Gifford, 
“from its being the great thoroughfare of the City.” 
It has only recently lost its character for waxwork 
exhibitions. 

** Sogliardo. They say there’s a new motion of the city of Nine- 
veh, with Jonas and the whale, to be seen at Fleet Bridge. You 
can tell, cousin ? 

Fungoso. Yes, I think there be such a thing: I saw the picture. 

Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour.” 
“* And now at length he’s brought 
Unto fair London city, 
Where, in Fleet Street, 
All those may see’t 
That will not believe my ditty.”—Butler. 

“I design to expose it to the public view at my secretary, Mr 

Lillie’s, who shall have an explication of all the terms of art; and 
I doubt not but it will give as good content as the Moving Picture 
in Fleet Street.”—The Tatler, No. 129. 
Mrs Salmon’s celebrated waxwork exhibition (a per- 
manent exhibition like Madame Tussaud’s) was shown 
“ near the Horn Tavern in Fleet Street.” The house 
was distinguished by the sign of the Salmon, and has 
been engraved by J. T. Smith. 

** It would have been ridiculous for the ingenious Mrs Salmon to 
have lived at the sign of the Trout; for which reason she has 
erected before her house the figure of a fish that is her namesake.” 
—The Spectator, No. 28. 

** The tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fal! in love with a piece of wax- 
ng that represents the beautiful Statira.”— The Spectator, 

0. Jl. 

Eminent Inhabitants,—Sir Symond D’Ewes. 


“ Sir Henry Spelman, an aged and learned antiquary, came to 
visit me at my lodgings near the Inner Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 
where I had lain since my coming to town, who dining with me, 
we spent a great part of the day in solid and fruitful discourse.”— 
D' Ewes's Journal, vol. ii. p. 97. 

Michael Drayton, the poet, 


“lived at the bay-windowe house, next the east end of St Dun- 
stan’s ch: in Fleet Street.”—Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 335. 
Cowley, the poet. 


“He was born in Fleet Street, London, near Chancery 
signe of 


Lane. 
His father was a grocer, at the 
ii. 295. 


++. ."—Aubrey’s Lives, 


Praise-God-Barebones. He was a leather-seller in Fleet 
Street, and owner of a house called “ The Lock and 
Key,” in the parish of St Dunstan-in-the-West, let to a 
family of the name of Speight, in whose occupation it 
was when it was consumed in the Great Fire of London. 
It was rebuilt by Barebones.*—T. Snelling, known by 
his works on coins. One now before me has this im- 

rint, “ London: printed for T. Snelling, next the Horn 

avern in Fleet Street, 1766, who buys and sells all 
sorts of coins and medals.” ‘The Horn Tavern is now 
“ Anderton’s Hotel,” No. 164 Fleet Street. Eminent 
Printers, Stationers, and Booksellers.—W ynkyn de Worde, 
“at the signe of the Sonne.” Richard Pynson, “ em- 
prentyd by me Rycharde Pynson, at the temple barre 
of London, 1493.” Rastell, “at the signe of the Star.” 
Richard Tottel, “ within Temple Bar, at the signe of 
the Hande and Starre;” now the shop and property of 
Mr Butterworth, the law bookseller, who possesses the 
original leases from the earliest grant in the reign of 
Henry VIII. down to the period of his own purchase. 


* Addit. MS. 5070, in Brit. Mus, 


John Jaggard, in the reign of James I., and Joel 
Stephens, in the reign of George I., were law stationers 
in Fleet Street, using Tottel’s old sign of the Hand and 
Star. W. Copeland, “at the signe of the Rose Garland.” 
Bernard Lintot, at “the Cross Keys,” “ between the 
Temple-gates,” and next door to Nando’s. Edmund Curll, 
“at the Dial and Bible against St Dunstan’s Church.” 
Lawton Gilliver, “at Homer’s Head against St Dun- 
stan’s Church.” Jacob Robinson, “on the west side of 
the gateway leading down the Inner Temple Lane;” 
now Groom the confectioner’s. 


“ The friendship of Pope and Warburton had its commencement 
in that bookseller’s shop which is situate on the wayside of the 
gateway leading down the Inner Temple Lane. Warburton had 
some dealings with Jacob Robi the publisher, to whom the 
shop belonged, and may be supposed to have been drawn there on 
business; Pope might have a call of the like kind: however that 
may be, there they met, and entering into a conversation which 
was not soon ended, conceived a mutual liking, and, as we may 
suppose, plighted their faith to each other. The fruit of this inter- 
view, and the subsequent commynjcations of the parties, was the 
publication, in November 1739, of a‘ pamphlet with this title—‘ A 
Vindication of Mr Pope’s Essay on Man. By the Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses. Printed for J. Robinson.’”—Hawkins’s 
Life of Johnson, p. 69. 


Arthur Collins, “at the Black Boy in Fleet Street;” | 


here, in 1709, he published the first edition of his ex- 
cellent Peerage. T. White, at No. 63. H. Lowndes, 
at No. 77. John Murray, at No. 32. [See Falcon 
Court.] Eminent Bankers.—Child’s, at Temple Bar 
Within, the oldest existing banking-house in London; 


“Richard Blanchard and Francis Child, at the Mary- | 
gold in Fleet Street,’ were goldsmiths with “running | 
The old sign of | 


cashes” in the reign of Charles II. 
the house, the Marygold, is still preserved. Alderman 
Backwell, who was ruined by the shutting up of the 
Exchequer in the reign of Charles II., was for some 
time a partner with Blanchard and Child; his accounts 


for the sale of Dunkirk to the French are among the | 


records of the firm. The chief proprietor in the house | 


is the present Countess of Jersey, wife of George Child 
Villiers, Earl of Jersey. “In the hands of Mr Blan- 


chard, goldsmith, next door to Temple Bar,” Dryden | 
deposited his L.50 for the discovery of Lord Rochester’s | 


bullies, by whom he was barbarously assaulted and 
wounded in Rose Street, Covent Garden.— Hoare’s ; 
“ James Hore, at the Golden Bottle in Cheapside,” was 
a goldsmith, with a “running cash” in 1677; and Mr 
Richard Hoare, a goldsmith, * at the Golden Bottle in 
Fleet Street,” in 1693. Among the debts of the great 
Lord Clarendon occurs, “ To Mr Hore for plate, L.27, 
10s. 3d.”—Gosling’s, at “The Three Squirrel’s, over 
against St Dunstan’s;” Major Pinckey, a goldsmith, 
lived, in 1673-4, at “ The Three Squirrels, over against 
St Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street.” Celebrated Ta- 
verns and Coffee-Houses—The Devil Tavern; the King’s 
Head Tavern, “ at the corner of Chancery Lane;” the 
Bolt-in-Tun ; the Horn Tavern; the Mitre; the Cock; 
the Rainbow; Dick’s; Nando’s; Peele’s, at the corner 
of Fetter Lane (in existence as early as 1722). Chaucer 
is said to have beaten a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street, 
and to have been fined two shillings for the offence, by 
the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple; so Speght 
had heard from Master Barkly, who had seen the entry 
in the records of the Inner Temple.’ 

Here all that the inquirer wishes to know about this 
celebrated thoroughfare is compressed into three 
Mr Cunningham doubtless had not room for Boswell’s 
and Dr Johnson’s opinion of the charms of Fleet Street, 
as reported by the former :—‘ We walked in the evening 
in Greenwich Park. He (Johnson) asked me, I suppose 
by way of trying my disposition, “Is not this very fine?” 
Having no exquisite relish for the beauties of nature, 
and being more delighted with the busy hum of men, I 
answered, “Yes, sir; but not equal to Fleet Street.” 
Johnson : “ You are right, sir.”” @ 

Fleet Street naturally reQglls to the reader’s recollec- 
tion its neighbouring Alsatia; and with the burst of 
Jeremy, in Congreve’s ‘Love for Love,’ on his lips, 


your and Fleet Street for ever!’ 
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| is, he gives the length of some of the streets. We find 


| of streets—goes under 473 miles of them. The tun- 


| daily amount of London sewerage discharged into the 
, river Thames, on the north or Middlesex side, has been 


| those wretched sinks of filth and disease Rotherhithe, 
, Bethnal Green, Jacob’s Island, &c.? 


he will naturally turn to Mr Cunningham’s amusing 
account of that precinct, the unbridled liberties of which 
were anciently not altogether bounded by its northern 
limit, Fleet Street. 

The dictionary, which of course occupies the bulk of 
the book, is preceded by concise general information re- 
specting London, and directions as to what ‘the painter 
and connoisseur should see,’ and what the architect, the 
sculptor, and the archeologist should see. There are 
also lists of the celebrated palaces near to, and the 

and chief houses of the nobility in, London. 
The author also informs the weary pedestrian where he 
can best recruit exhausted nature during his peregrina- 
tions. He points out where he can best dine, where a 
draught of the best London porter is to be had, and 
where the best cup of coffee; where he can best lodge, 
and how he can best get from one end of the brick-and- 
mortar wilderness in omnibuses and cabs to another; 
and to show how necessary this last sort of information 


that the New Road is 5115 yards, and its continuation, 
the City Road, 1690 yards more; so that this single 
thoroughfare is nearly 4 miles long. Oxford Street is 
2304 yards, Regent Street 1730 yards (or within 30 
paces of a mile), and the Strand 1369 yards long. 

The ‘ Handbook’ is not only a guide to the surface, 
but takes the reader into the lower regions of London— 
its sub-ways. The amount of sewerage within the city 
of London—that small centre which does not occupy 
above an eighth of the space on which the metropolis 
stands, but which, notwithstanding, includes fifty miles 


nelling for the purpose of drawing off refuse under the 
rest of the town must be prodigious, for the ordinary 


calculated at 7,045,120: and on the south side, 2,457,600 
cubic feet, making a total of 9,502,720 cubic feet—a 
quantity equivalent to a surface of more than 36 acres 
in extent, and 6 feet in depth. In other words, this 
vast body of bane is allowed to poison the water of the 
Thames and the air of London, and by consequence the 
health of the people, when, by judicious management, 
it might be converted into a blessing; for it is the 
finest possible manure, and, if properly dealt with, could 
be made to fertilise the land for hundreds of miles round 
London. We perceive that the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’— 
a first authority on this subject—promises half-a-dozen 
crops per annum on grass land by the use of London 
sewerage as manure; and Mr Chadwick shows its 
economy by stating, from actual experiment, that the 
cost of labour in applying it to the land is no more than 
ls. 8d. per acre, while the ordinary cost of a less effi- 
cient top-dressing in present use is from 13s. to 14s. per 
acre. A company has already obtained full legislative 
powers for diverting the foctid but most valuable refuse 
into the agricultural districts by means of underground 
pipes and steam-forcing agency. Thus London will 
soon become a vast centre of sewerage—and there is 
great room for the extension of the centre; for a vast 
portion of the metropolis itself is still without the 
means of drawing off refuse. It will scarcely be believed 
that it is only within a year or two that Buckingham 
Palace, the residence of her Majesty, had the advantage 
of sewers; and Mr Cunningham states that the parish 
of St James’s, with 168 streets and alleys, has fifty- 
eight of them totally without sewers. If the court 
parish be in this condition, what must be the state of 


There are several hundred miles of water-pipes 
hidden in the soil of London. These are said to supply 
35,000,000 gallons of that fluid to the inhabitants per 
diem ; yet of the 270,000 houses in London, 70,000 have 
no water supplied to them whatever. The London 
public are the victims of seven Water-Companies, whose 
charges are so exorbitant, and their profits so inordi- 


Company was sold a short time since for L.17,000! 
Yet the water supplied from the sewer-polluted Thames 
is, despite filtration, so bad, that Mr Cunningham 
advises his readers by no means to drink it, but to 
draw on the public pumps, which happily abound. 

We have referred to these points because, as they 
do not lie on the surface, they are less heeded by 
strangers than more prominent subjects. In relation 
to the demands of sight-seers, the ‘ Handbook’ will 
speak most efficaciously for itself; hence we do not 
allude to the ‘ show-places’ so elaborately described in 
it. The extraordinary research displayed by the author 
gives his work a literary charm which is a novelty in 
a dictionary. It can be read with pleasure, page after 
page, because of the countless extracts from the works 
of the best authors illustrative of various localities. Mr 
Cunningham states in his preface that he has been 
seven years engaged on this useful undertaking. 


STORY OF NORMAN M‘LEOD. 


I am the son of a veteran named Daniel M‘Leod, who 
entered the army when he was a mere boy. By good 
behaviour, he was raised to the rank of lance-corporal 
in the 72d foot. When the regiment was passing 
through Darlington, my mother, at that time a young 
servant-maid, became attached to my father, and 
shortly afterwards was united to him in wedlock. After 
sojourning a short time in the south of England, the 
regiment was shipped on board a transport, and con- 
veyed to Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, where 
they were placed on garrison duty, their only relief 
from such monotonous employment being in ogcasion- 
ally repelling the attacks of the Caffres. My earliest 
recollections are of camps, soldiers, red coats, waving 
plumes, and gaudy military displays; and even yet I 
have a dim remembrance of calls to arms, of the groans 
of the wounded, of the ghastly dead, and the wailings 
of the bereaved; for I was old enough before I left 
Graham's Town to get such spectacles stamped on my. 
memory. 

I had no choice in a profession: I was born a soldier, 
if I may use such an expression. When a mere boy, I 


was placed under the charge of the bandmaster, and in 
a short time became quite a proficient player on the 
fife. Iam still fond of the instrument, though it has 
frequently led me into trouble. For a number of years 
I continued doing my duty to the entire satisfaction 
of my superiors, and altogether I felt pretty comfort- 


of books out of the barracks’ library. These books con- 
sisted chiefly of tales of adventure by ‘ flood and field,’ 


the profession of arms, and fired the imagination with 
military ardour. When our period of foreign service 
had expired, we were ordered to embark for England, as 
we were to be relieved by the 9- regiment of infantry. 
The vessel which brought us to the shores of Old Eng- 
land was a clumsy old hulk called the ‘ Ganges ;’ and 
instead of sailing, she literally rolled over the billows 
until she arrived at Portsmouth. Before leaving the 
Cape I had married a young girl named M‘Kenzie, whose 
father originally belonged to Inverness. He, like many 
other country lads, had enlisted in a frolic during a 
fair’ time in his native town; and afterwards married 
a Highland servant, whom he became acquainted with 
in Glasgow. She bore him two sons and one daughter. 
One of the sons is now in a good line of business in New 
York, the other is an agent for a West India house, and 
resides in Liverpool. 

In the midst of our rejoicings after reaching England, 
I was seized with dysentery, and placed in the hospital, 
where in a short time I was reduced to skin and bone. 
When getting better, I learned one day that a number 
of our men, who had been long abroad, and who were 
advanced in years, were to get their discharge, amongst 


nate, that a hundred-pound share in the New River 


= 


whom were my father and father-in-law. This was a 


able. I had received a passable education in the regi- 
mental schools, and as I was fond of reading, I got plenty | 


or such as threw a kind of chivalrous romance round © 
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severe shock to me, and the parting with them was the 
greatest trial I had as yet experienced. My father, 
before leaving, gave me some good soldierly advice, and 
faintly encouraged a hope that he would ‘buy me off.’ 
He went to Perth, where, by dint of telling wonderful 
stories and selling good whisky, he manages to drive a 
brisk business as a vintner. My wife’s parents took an 
affectionate leave of us, and many were the ‘ salt tears’ 
all of us shed. They retired to their native town, Inver- 
ness, where they live in comparative comfort; but from 
some unknown cause, they have never, since the day 
they left the regiment, recognised me. 

After we had been about two years in England, we 
were sent to Edinburgh Castle, and here an accident 
occurred that changed the whole current of my after- 
life. One warm day in the month of June, our’ band- 
master, with whom I was a great favourite, went to the 
Forth to bathe, and when at a considerable distance 
from shore, he was seized with the cramp, and was 
drowned. The death of this man snapped the cord that 
bound me to military life; I never enjoyed a day’s hap- 
piness in the army after I lost him. An ignorant person, 
who disliked me, was promoted to his situation; and 
after he was made my master, he delighted in torment- 
ing me. ‘To such a length did he carry his vexatious 
annoyances, that they became unbearable. There is no 
redress for such sufferings. On review day, the general 
asks if the men have any complaints against their 
officers ; but this is a mere farce—no complaints could 
be made with safety, or the after-consequences would 
be indeed galling and bitter. From the circumstance 
mentioned, and other causes, I took an insuperable dis- 
like to.the military profession ; and without calculating 
the cost, I decided on deserting. 

When I had formed that resolution, I kept as much 
aloof from my former companions as possible: the 
thought of what I was to do made me melancholy, and 
my comrades tormented me with questions; and ad- 
vised me, if I was ill, to go to the hospital. My wife, 
who was an affectionate creature, was unceasing in her 
efforts to cheer my drooping spirits. She saw I was 
unhappy, and longed to impart a healing balm to my 
soul. She was indeed a sweet, lovely creature. Well, 
one day I announced to her my resolution to desert; 
and although she burst into tears with the surprise and 
terror, she made no opposition. With a few shillings 
which I had saved, I purchased a suit of old moleskins 
from a broker in St Mary’s Wynd, and told my wife to 
stop for two days after I had gone, as this would lull 
suspicion. On the Ist September 18—, all my plans 
being completed, I decamped. I bivouacked for the first 

*might in the woods adjoining Craigmillar Castle, a few 
miles south from Edinburgh. I here took off my regi- 
mentals, and hid them in the branches of a dark, thick- 
set Scotch fir-tree, where they possibly are to this day. 
On the following morning I set out, by way of Alloa, 
Dollar, and Milnathort, for Perth, which I had ap- 
pointed as the meeting-place of myself and wife. 

On arriving in Perth, I went straight to my father’s, 
and asked for refuge until I had arranged plans for my 
future guidance; but he would not listen to me, and 
ordered me out of his house, as the harbouring of a de- 
serter would cause him to lose his pension. I was stunned 
by this unexpected blow: I slowly withdrew; and after 
I reached the door, I burst into tears. I stood on the 
opposite side of the street nearly two hours watching 
the expected arrival of my wife. When she did arrive, 
the news of my father’s reception completely unnerved 
her, and I was obliged to carry her in my arms to a 
small public-house in the Watergate, where we got re- 
freshments and lodgings. We settled that, on the fol- 
lowing morning, we would proceed to Aberdeen, from 
whence she would go on to Inverness to her father’s. 

After much toil and trouble we reached Aberdeen, 
where we separated, not without mutual anguish and 
loving protestations. I obtained employment at Devanah 
Brewery, where I continued for three months in com- 
parative comfort, if lexcept the slavish fear and jealousy 


that always hovered o’er my mind. It was certainly 
wrong in the first place to desert; for it was a base 
breach of promise to be faithful to my duty. But it 
was not less foolish for me to think of escaping detec- 
tion and capture. Till this day, I am unable to explain 
my conduct in this respect, unless by a candid allowance 
for stupidity. Detection, as a matter of course, came. 
One day I was wheeling a barrow along Union Street, 
when I was suddenly arrested by two policemen, and 
thrown into jail as a deserter. On the following morning 
I was marched off to Perth between two soldiers, fully 
armed, who had the usual instructions in such cases, 
Nothing occurred worth mentioning until we arrived at 
Cupar-Angus, where the people appeared to sympa- 
thise with me in my unfortunate condition. We entered 
a public-house there to get dinner, and were ushered into 
a large room in the second floor. The servant who at- 
tended us upbraided the men for not removing my 
handcuffs, and ultimately they yielded to her solicita- 
tions. We began dinner, and silently despatched a plate 
of broth each. While one of my guards was filling 
the plates a second time, I seized the basin of warm 
soup, and dashed it in his face. In a moment I felled 
the other to the ground with the wooden ladle; and 
before they could recover, I was on the street. 

I ran in as zig-zag a direction as possible. On reach- 
ing the outskirts of the town, I held right east for about 
a mile, when I came to a wall of great height, which 
apparently enclosed a gentleman’s garden. As I was 
anxious to see about me, by the assistance of a young 
tree which was close to the wall, I climbed to the top 
of it, and stood up to look for my pursuers: in a mo- 
ment I lost my balance, fell to the ground, and became 
insensible. When I awoke to consciousness, I found 
myself stretched on a sofa, and an old lady bathing my 
temples with cold water. I told her the whole truth; 
and when I spoke of my poor wife, she feelingly pitied 
me, and the tears ran down her cheeks. I was invited 
to stay all night, and next morning she presented me 
with five shillings and a packet of bread and cheese, 
and wished me God-s I left her with a heavy 
heart, and made my way to Errol, a small town in the 
Carse of Gowrie, and situated close to the banks of the 
Tay. On arriving there, I felt completely prostrated 
in mind and body. I entered a small shop, and pur- 
chased a penny roll, which I ate, seasoning it only with 
a drink of water. When evening came, I tried to find 


lodgings, but failed ; and I entered a farmer’s shed close _ 


by the town, and slept amongst the straw. 

Next morning I crossed the Tay to Newburgh, from 
thence I proceeded to Dunfermline, where I got work 
at a bleachfield in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Feeling myself pretty secure here, I sent to Inverness 
for my wife, and on her arrival, we took up house in 
Dunfermline. Here I suffered severely from the effects 
of my fall in the garden at Cupar; and for a long time 
I was very unhappy in my mind. I started at every 
knock, and my sleep was disturbed by visions of hand- 
cuffs, jails, and halberds. 

I had continued here fully two years, and amongst 
the young men of the work [ had organized a musical 
‘band,’ and devoted all my leisure hours to instruct- 
ing them; and by my diligence and knowledge of 
music, made the ‘ Dunfermline Band’ famous in Fife- 
shire. One day I was busy at work preparing liquor, 
when two soldiers entered, and asked me where they 
could find Norman M‘Leod. I politely informed them 
I had not been long about the work, but directed them 
to the manager’s house, that was some distance off, 
and I had no doubt he could tell them where they 
would find Norman. They had no sooner turned their 
backs than I hastened into town, changed my dress, 
put a few shillings in my pocket, tore myself from my 
wife, and fled, never stopping till I reached Dundee. I 
wrote to my wife, requesting her to sell our furniture, 
and proceed to Liverpool to her brother’s, where I would 
join her; as from thence, by his assistance, we might 
get out to America. She did as I di and I 
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saw her more. Worn out with constant terror, anguish, 
and fatigue. she was seized with fever when passing 
through Carlisle, and died; and before the people con- 
nected with the infirmary could find me out, she was 
buried. How bitterly I felt this bereavement I need 
not tell. Indeed my grief, added to the pain I was suf- 
fering from the effects of my fall at Cupar- Angus, for a 
moment allowed thoughts of suicide to enter my mind; 
but my better nature prevailed. 

For eight months did I live unmolested at Cherry- 
field, Dundee; when one night a few friends, who were 
fond of music, invited me to a small party in a tavern 
close to the Magdalen Yard—the place where George 
Kinloch held the reform meeting that was the cause 
of his flight from Scotland. On going home to my 
lodgings, I played all the way on my favourite instru- 
ment, the fife, when suddenly I was arrested on the 
Perth Road as a deserter. My comrades, who were 
entirely ignorant of my former profession, were asto- 
nished, and protested that the policemen were mistaken. 
I was thrown into the police cells, and next morning 
was marched off to Glasgow, where my regiment was 
lying. ‘The sudden shock I thus sustained increased 
the danger of the malady I was and am suffering from ; 
and my trial was delayed, as the surgeons decided I was 
in a dangerous condition. While confined in the hos- 
pital a letter reached me, announcing the death of an 
uncle, who was a farmer in the vicinity of Arbroath. 
He was a bachelor, and bequeathed the sum of L.500 to 
my unfortunate self. Through the medium of one of 
our surgeons, who was a very feeling-hearted man, I 
proposed to purchase my discharge ; and as his repre- 
sentations were unfavourable to my ultimate recovery, 
it was granted, and I returned to Dundee to spend the 
remainder of my days. How thankful I was to escape 
from the vulgar oppressions of sergeants and bandmas- 
ters. No man, I think, can fully know the value of 
liberty till he has gone through the slavery of soldier- 
ing. 

-— in constitution, I feel that my days are not 
to be long on the earth; but I hope, while I live, that I 
may be able, by frugality and temperance, to keep 
myself upon the legacy so providentially left me. 
But oh, that Jife of a deserter—that reign of terror and 
torture! I still start and tremble at the sight of a sol- 
dier ; and the idea of that profession, which kept me so 
long in bodily and mental anguish, and murdered my 
only friend and love, my sweet and gentle wife, makes 
my blood run cold, 

[The above autobiography, we are told, is literally 
true, and we give it as a curiosity. Norman M'Leod 
is now at rest: the weary, solitary man sleeps soundly 
in the old graveyard of * bonnie Dundee.’] 


THE FEMALE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Lavra Marta Caruarine Basst was born 29th Octo- 
ber 1711. Her parents and friends, remarking in her, 
from the earliest age, a most ardent desire to learn, and 
a gravity much beyond her years, believed that by 
cultivating her mind by study they might develop some 
remarkable powers. Her rapid progress amply justi- 
fied the hopes they had conceived. While she was yet 
very young, she easily acquired a knowledge of the 
Latin writers, so as to be able to appreciate their 
beauties. ‘This proved of great advantage to her; for 
to write Italian with elegance and purity a most care- 
ful study of the Latin language is indispensable. In this 
way the value of the words which have in such large 
numbers been transplanted from it is estimated, and 
the majesty of the Latin tongue is imitated within the 
limits dictated by sound judgment. But as the loftiest 
genius is, by its very nature, bent upon the search for 
truth, which alone furnishes repose to the soul, Laura 
gave herself up to the study of philosophy, and therein 
discovered such charms, that to the end of her days 
it remained her favourite pursuit. The study of 


the laws of the universe, the observation of natural 
phenomena, everything which related to general and 
experimental physics, were for Laura the objects of 
indefatigable application. It would be difficult to paint 
the delight with which her friends and instructors ob- 
served so much wisdom in one yet in the budding of her 
youth, and how ardently they desired that her merits 
should be crowned by public approbation. They con- 
jured her to overcome her sex’s bashfulness, alleging 
that, since she was endowed by superior genius, and 
the cultivation of her powers had obtained for her so 
distinguished a position, it became her to demonstrate, 
in a public disputation on philosophy, that women have 
a right as well as men to penetrate into the mysteries 
of knowledge. But Laura, whose natural disposition led 
her, above all things, to delight in a quiet and retired 
life, and who also feared she might be accused of pride 
by acting in a manner so contrary to the usages of her 
sex, replied, ‘I have devoted myself to study in order 
to find incentives to good actions and models to follow. 
I know that glory is a vain and fugitive thing, fre- 
quently denied to him who is most arduous in its pur- 
suit. I never felt any ambition to become illustrious 
in the eyes of the world, and am nowise solicitous to 
furnish arms to envy, which is always ready to tear 
to pieces even the most worthy. Leave me to con- 
tinue, unknown to the public, my delightful studies ; 
and greatly will they profit me, if I can by their aid 
procure some gratification for my relatives, and deserve 
the esteem of the worthy.’ The will and prayers of 
her relatives at last triumphed over her modesty. On 
the 17th April 1732 she furnished a brilliant proof 
of her acquirements, by replying to five of the most 
celebrated professors of the university of Bologna, who 
interrogated her on the most important philosophical 
subjects before a large assemblage of the principal per- 
sonages of the city. The audience were at a loss which 
most to admire, her elegant enunciation of the most 
profound doctrines, or the modest reserve of her de- 
meanour; and as a mark of the esteem and admiration 
she inspired, by the consent of all present it was deter- 
mined to invest her solemnly with the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. ‘The 12th May, when this prize of 
wisdom was conferred on Laura, was indeed a day of 
triumphant rejoicing for her friends. Accompanied by 
ladies of the highest nobility, Laura presented herself 
before the authorities of the university assembled to 
receive her, and having assumed the doctor’s robe 
and a silver crown, thanked, with tears in her eyes, 
those to whose good opinion she felt herself indebted 
for so remarkable an honour. For several days the 
entire population celebrated with festivities an event 
which they regarded as adding to the glory of their 
town. 

The favours which Laura had so deservedly received 
at the hands of the public were continued to her un- 
diminished as long as she lived. Persons of note arriv- 
ing at Bologna from foreign countries were at once con- 
ducted to her as being the person who could most ad- 
vantageously represent Italian genius; men rendered 
eminent by their acquirements or dignities felt honoured 
by her friendship ; and foreigners, who were so sparing 
in their praises of her contemporaries, lauded her to the 
skies. All this failed to diminish the simplicity of her 
manners; her actions and language continued as gentle 
and benevolent as ever, and she always appeared anxious 
rather to conceal than exhibit her rare qualifications. 
Scarcely had she attained her twenty-first year, when 
the senate confided a professor’s chair to her in the 
university ; and her activity, her judgment and quick- 
ness, the luminous order in which she expounded the 
most difficult theories, and the gracefulness of her 
demeanour, placed her on a level with the most distin- 
guished in the art of teaching. Students flocked from 
distant countries to hear her, and on their return, cele- 
brated her wisdom and excellence. The church of Rome 
was at that period governed by Benedict XIV., a pontiff 
who proved to the world that the sanctity of religion 
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may be cherished and venerated in the highest degree 
by one animated by the love of wisdom. In an academy 
founded by him at Bologna, and named after him the 
Benedictine, Laura held an appointment, and exacted 
the usual admiration of her auditors whenever she ad- 
dressed them. She formed a valuable collection of 
philosophical instruments, and took great pleasure in 
making experiments, and in observing natural pheno- 
mena. 

Those engaged in the pursuit of truth regard the 
cultivation of literature as an agreeable relaxation ; and 
Laura considered such studies as not only useful, but 
necessary; and doubtless, had she been a stranger to 
them, shemever could have expounded her theories so 
eloquently; for it is in vain that we may be endowed 
with a lofty and fertile understanding if we are ignorant 
of the art which teaches the expression of the thoughts 
with grace and dignity, and enables us to render the 
approaches to science both easy and agreeable. This 
art can never be acquired if the divine productions of 
poets and orators are neglected. 

In the letters which Laura wrote to her friends, or to 
the most celebrated personages of her times, we clearly 
discern the care she took to attain a purity of style, 
and the great skill with which she expressed her noble 
thoughts. She made some attempts in poetry, and 
acquired enough of the Greek language to earn the 
praises of the erudite. Two treatises which she wrote 
on the laws of hydraulics and mechanical powers, and 
which are found in the ‘Memoirs of the Institute of 
Bologna,’ exhibit sufficiently her scientific acquire- 
ments ; and it is to be regretted that she did not pub- 
lish more of the results of her prolonged studies. From 
this she was in part deterred by that modesty which 
continued so remarkable in her, and in part by the 
cares of her family. Having married Dr Veratti, she 
fulfilled admirably all the duties of wife, mother, and 
mistress of a household. Her twelve sons were brought 
up and educated by herself; and it was indeed as 
honourable to her as the distinguished renown she had 
gained, that she never forgot the obligations upon her 
as a woman and the labours of her sex, and that she 
never trusted her young children to mercenary hands. 
To compass her various duties, she guarded, above all 
things, against indolence—that mortal enemy to every 
good habit and worthy occupation: she only allowed 
herself sufficient sleep to recruit her powers, and ab- 
stained from all frivolous amusements. The constant 
and respectful affection of her husband and children 
amply repaid her. Even in advanced life, though of in- 
firm health, she never abandoned her habitual labours 
—regarding inactivity of body and mind but as an 
anticipated and prolonged death ; and only a few hours 
before Bologna had to deplore the loss of one of its 
brightest ornaments, she took part in a long and 
learned discussion at the Benedictine Academy. She 
died 20th February 1778; and although somewhat 
advanced in years, every one felt that her career had 
been too short. The ladies of the city erected a monu- 
ment to her memory. 


INODOROUS TURPENTINE. 


A most important chemical discovery has been recently 
made, by means of which oil of turpentine can be freed 
from its peculiar smell so completely, that not only is it 
inodorous, but it can be impregnated with any desired per- 
fume, without at all deteriorating from its useful proper- 
ties. The eminent chemist, Dr Serny, who has analysed 
the sweet oil of turpentine, states that while all the useful 
—— of oil of turpentine are preserved intact, all 

eleterious qualities are completely obliterated. The doc- 
tor also states that paint, when mixed with sweet oil of 
turpentine, is free from smell, and does not emit those 
noxious vapours which are so prejudicial to health: and 
that, in short, the use of sweet oil of turpentine is a certain 
peas of painter’s colic, and by its use house-painting 
@ perfectly inodorous pr Ne para- 
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EYE-DRINK. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL, 
Wirtu spirit-thirst [ wander forth 
From towns, with right good-will ; 
And marvel if on all the earth, 
Down dell and over hill, 
A brother-spirit pines like mine 
For want of rock and rill. 
Week after week, month after month, 
*Mid crowded streets to live, 
Imparts that fever to the blood 
Which fatal vapours give ; 
And life ebbs from us, in a flood, 
Like water from a sieve. 
The ocean and its margins, then, 
They are a pleasant sight ; 
And heated, from the haunts of men, 
The eyes upon them light— 
Like birds sun-parched and weary, when 
They rest near waters bright ! 


The fields, all green with grass, all red 
And yellow with wild flowers— 

The hedges, whence comes fragrance, shed 
By blossoms from bird-bowers— 

The gardens, near trim cottage-homes, 
Refreshed by short soft showers: 

The lanes, old lanes near hamlets neat, 
Lanes rich in leaf and bloom— 

The avenues of elm, where feet 
May saunter in cool gloom 

When July is at mid-day heat, 
As in some quiet room: 


And, more than all, the shady woods 
Where mossy banks abound ; 

And dingles, where the painted hoods 
Of foxgloves still are found, 

Though summer drought hath dried the buds 
Of many a plant around: 

Where here a glade, and there a glen, 
And up and down them twain, 

Quaint little brooks run out and in, 
As if they tried to gain 

The secret life of leafiness 
By dint of questings vain ! 


Woods, where the dove is heard all day, 
The nightingale all night ; 

Where 8 shines a goddess gay, 
And Winter, clothed in white, 

A cosie carl, with fagots gray 
To make his fireside bright ! 


And mountains, brown with heath—and cliffs 
That overtop the sea, 

Covered by sea-gulls, ships, and skiffs, 
That seem intent to be 

Each on its separate track of life, 
And each a mystery! 


And purple moorlands—yellow tracts 
Of golden furze and broom; 

And rushy marsh, where music harsh 
Swells in the bittern’s boom ; 

And ancient cairn, near wayside barn, 
Where gipsy tents find room! 


All these make Eye-drink; and the thirst 
Of spirits worn and hot, 

Assuaged by the delicious burst 
Of waters, that flow not 

From source impure, here finds a cure 
That sweetens nature's lot. 


But though I prize the forest best 
Which quiet shelter gives, 

And wonder how from sun and bough 
Such bliss the soul receives, 

I love it not for all its wood, 
But for its wealth of leaves. 


The path of life seems only green 
When we ascend the hill ; 

But though gray shades are on it seen, 
Its downward course to fill, 

In nature we may sometimes see 
A pleasant prospect still. 

And so from crowded cities we 
Do well, at times, to go; 

And when athirst, all heavily 
We feel our spirits grow, 

"Tis wise to think such sweet Eye-drink 
From country sights may flow! 
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